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Wood-Milne rubber heels and tips re- 
semble other kinds until you wear them! 
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PURE BREAKFAST 


THEN the “Wood-Milne” Quality comes 
home to you; then the “Wood-Milne” 
Comfort; then the “Wood-Milne” Springi- 
ness, and Wearing Power and Value. 
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“OF UNSURPASSED FLAVOUR.” 


And then you understand why Wood- Milne heels and 
tips sell more widely than any other in the world. 
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BITTER FOR HIM. 

Cussy had driven his fare to the t gpl 

‘minus, and gave a passionate sob as he saw 
is ovabeligt that lay in his hand. He lashed his 
horse, and swung out of the station. 

“T thought them things only happened in story- 
hooks,” he said, as he rattled at top speed to 
Waterloo Bridge. ‘‘ Ah! I thought so; just my 
luck,” for behind him was a hue and cry. 

(abby kept on as hard as he could ; but his "cute 
fare got nearer, and, at last, seeing that the game 
was up, to save himself from being found with a 
sovereign on him, he flip; it over the bridge 
just as the young man got level. 

Here,” panted the young man, “‘ what do you 
mean by running off like that with my poor old 
father 2” 


“ Sre’s always doing something original.” 

“ What is her latest achievement in that lino ?” 

“She's become engaged by wireless telegraphy.” 

“T wonder if she will be satisfied with a ringicss 
engagement.” 


Mother (to Tommy, on returning home from 
school late) : “* Where have you been ?” 

Tommy: “Someone put on the black-board 
that I could squeeze girls better than any boy 
in the school.” 

Mother: ‘“‘What did the tcacher 
say 2?" 

Tommy: “She kept me in.” 


“Youna man, we need brains in 
our business.” 

“J know you do. That is why I'm 
looking for a job here.” 


AN INEXPENSIVE SON-IN-LAW. 

Tur old gentleman showed a gool 
deal of displeasure. ‘‘ It seems to me,’ 
he exclaimed, testily, ‘“‘rather  pre- 
sumptuous for a youth in your position 
to ask for my daughter's hand! Can 
yom advance any good reason why [ 
should give my consent ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir!”’ promptly replicd 
the suitor. 

“What ?”” pressed the old man. 

“T am comparatively modest and 
economical in my personal expenditure,” 
replied the suitor, “and I think, sir, 
that, altogether, you will find mo Icss 
costly to maintain than almost any 
other son-in-law you could selcct.” 


Mr. Henpeck : “Is your beef tender 
to-day 2?” 

Butcher : “‘ Yes, sir; it’s as tender ag 
& woman’s heart.” 

Mr. Henpeck: “Then I'll take a 
pound of sausages.” 


A. (at the theatre): “Do you seo 
that stout lady yonder ? ” . 

B.: “1 am doing my best to get her into my 
opera glass, but I can’t manage it.” 


A BIT MIXED. 

Two British tourists on a holiday in France were 
dining together at a Paris restaurant. 

Mr. Potter would order and ask for everything 
he wanted in doubtful French, while Mr. Harris 
would offer explanations that were in the nature 
of criticisms. At last Mr. Pottcr’s temper rose 
to explosive point. 

«Will you,” he said—in English this timo, 
“bo so good as not to interfere with mo in the 
use of my French ?” 

“Very well,’ retorted Mr. Harris, “I simply 
wanted to point out that you were asking for a 
Staircase when all you wanted was a spoon.” 


Uso) ~oTO INTEREST» 
O10 ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 27, 1913. 


ONLY A DAY. 
Little pale Milly has come from the town, 
Clad in her smoke-begrimed, ragged array, 
Snatched from the shadows, "pid daisies set down, 
In the fields and the forest to wander and play. 


All through the daylight she plays in the flow’rs, 
Lies on the hill-top or watches the bees, 
Swiftly, too swiftly, meander the hours; 
Eve’s shadows lengthen beneath the great trees. 


Back in the city, those hours will not fade, 
E’en ’mid the shadows, the trouble and fret. 

Beautiful mem’ries to-day have been made 
That little pale Milly can never forget. 


You, who have meadows stretched out at your 
gate, 
You, who for weeks in the countryside stay, 
Will you not send, ere the year is too late, 
One little child to the fields for a day ? 
Aayes M. Mratt. 


If, after reading this touching appeal, you feel you 
would like to send another Milly away to the country, 
please send ninepence to the Hon, Sec., Fresh Air Fund, 
c/o Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta St., London, W.C. 
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COOL CHEEK. 
Boy (with ladder): “ Father's sent yer ladder back. ‘E’s happened to break 
it. 74 ‘opes you'll get it mended as quick as yer can, ‘cause ’e wants to borrer 
it again next week!" 


First T. A. 2 “‘ My dear sir, here in our barracks 
wo have the tallest soldier ever seen.” 

Second T. A. 1 “ The tallest ? How tall is he?” 

First T. A. + “Six feet nine inches.” 

Second T. A. + “Six feet nine inches? That is 
nothing. In our barracks we have a sergeant who 
is so tall that he is compelled to knecl when he 
wants to scratch his head.” 


Another £1,000 
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A SEVERE BLOW. 

Wun a small boy was taking his father's dinner, 
ho stopped for a moment to watch a workman 
emptying @ sewer. 

‘ That,” remarked the youngster, interostedly, 
“is tho grate my brother lost a shilling down.” 

The workman's eycs lit up. 

“Well, young man,” ho said with a show of 
carelessness, ‘‘ you'd better get forward with that 
dinner before it’s cotd.” 

In about half an hour, the boy returned to find 
the man still at the same grate. 

“‘ Are you quite sure it was this grate the shilling 
was lost in?” asked the workman. 

“T am cortain,” replicd the boy, “‘ because I saw 
my father get it out.” 


Husband : “ On his birthday before their marriage 
she gave him a book entitled, ‘A Perfect Gentle- 
man. 
wee “Any change after a year of married 

ife 

Husband: “Oh, yes, on his last birthday she 
pee him a Look entitled, ‘Wild Animals I Havo 

et.’” 


Bill: “Oh, yes. I know old Jackson. Ho 
was a good sort. He did a very kind action onco 
for me when the clouds wore dark and 
threatening and the world looked so 
black.” 

Sid : “ What did he do?” 

Bill; “ He lent me an umbrella.” 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER was giving a 
lesson in mental arithmetic to a clazs 
of young boys. So she askel this 
question: “If a man’s wages be thrco 
shillings a day, how much does he get 
at the end of the week ?” 

Several answers were given, but the 
nearest was from a pupil, who said: 
“Seventeen and cightpence.”’ So sho 
asked him to think again, but she got 
the same reply. 

“No, Tommy,” she said, ‘the correct 
answer is cighteen shillings.” 

“ Please, teacher,” said Tommy, 
“what about his fourpence insurance 7" 


\st Person: “ Nora seems quite gono 
on the postman.” 

2nd Person: “Gone? Do you know 
what that girl does ? She posts a letter 
to herself every night so as to make suro 
he'll call the next morning !” 

“So your wifo has gono abroad 
for a holiday,” said Jenkins to bis 
partner. 

“Yes, she’s gone to the Thousand 
Islands.” 

“How long is she going to be gone?” 

“Well, I don't know exactly, but I 
advised her to spend a day on each island.” 


DIDN'T KNOW BETTER. 

A TRAVELLING menagcrio, while visiting tho 
Scottish Highlands, had the misfortune to loso 
their gorilla by death. They didn’t trouble to bury 
it, but when night camc, and they were on tho 
move again, they threw it out on the roadside ia 
a lonely part of the country. Here it was dis- 
cove early next morning by a couple of shep- 
herds, who had nover scen the like before. ‘‘ Puir 
chap!”’ exclaimed one, “ whoever can it he?” 

“T dinna ken,” replied the other, “ but it 
certainly isna a MacGregor, nor a MacIntosh.” 

“ Nay, an’ it isna a Campbell cither. Let's gang 
up to the Castle, an’ inquire if ony o' the English 
veesitors are missin’ |” 


“It made me smile,” written by Marie Studholme, the famous actress, will make you smile, See the NOVEL. Now selling. 
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The Story of a Father's 
Hate and a Son’s Crime. 


By 
JOHN LAURENCE. 


“*T ret you he’s a wastrel!” cried John Breed. 

“ And I tell you I'm going to marry him, wastrel or 
no wastrel!” replied Mary Haines passionately. ‘TI 
wouldn't marry you nor any man like you, for all your 
goody-goody ‘ways! Go back to your mother’s 
apron strings. You're not fit to come courting ! *’ 

Mary Haines was angry, and, like most of her sex, 
she said things in her temper for which she was after- 
wards sorry. But John Breed was quite right. 
Jasper Bristow was a wastrel, though it must be 
admitted that he was as handsome a wastrel as you 
could find. » 

He and John Breed had long been rivals for Mary 
Haines, and the goody-goody man had lost. Not that 
he really was a‘ goody-goody " man. That was only 
Mary’s description of him in her anger, an allusion to 
the fact that he was the sole support of his mother. 

John Breed and Jasper Bristow were both tenants 
of Lord Meldon, but while one worked hard to make 
his little farm pay, the other had never been known to 
do a stroke of work more than necessary. Half his 
food he obtained by poaching, and people hinted that 
what Bristow did not get with his gun and traps he 
thieved. 

There was no denying, however, that he was the 
handsomest fellow for miles round. A _broad- 
shouldered, six-foot young giant, Jasner’s flashing 
black eyes and devil-may-care recklessness had 
appealed to Mary Haines where the solid worth of his 
rival had been ignored. 

Honest John Brecd had appealcd in vain to Marv’s 
usual good sense. He would willingly have remained 
single all his life to save her the certain misery of 
being married to Jasper, for he knew far more about 
his rival than that rival ever gave him credit for. 

And Mary found out that handsome is is not always 
as handsome does. Though she had always a smile 
for anyone she met, none knew how hard it was for 
her to appear light-hearted and happy... One man 
guessed, ian Breed, and for that man Mary had a 
more cheerful smile than for any other, for she was 
determined never to Ict her former lover know how 
true hia warning had been. 

Jasper Bristow had diifted into the neighbourhood 
rome ten years before, when Mary wasa girl of nine and 
he had just turned twenty. No onc knew where ho 
had come from, and to any questions Jasper had 
returned surly replies. 

His white hands, however, showed that he had not 
been accustomed ‘to tilling the ground for a living, 
thongh his knowledge of the country certainly proved 
ae he had at least lived there the greater part of his 
life. 

For the first few weeks in Meldon village the ‘‘ Hand- 
some Wastrel,” as ho was soon nicknamed, seemed to 
have plenty of money. He rented a cottage on Lord 
Meldon’s estate, and gradually acquired the reputation 
of being one of the worst characters in Meldon. He 
was never caught on any of his poaching expeditions, 
however—a fact which only went to enhance the 
rumours that he was not what ho pretended to be. 

What money he had soon dwindled away, and 
when he married Mary sHaines the village gossips 
shook thcir heads and predicted that she would soon 
leave tho ‘Handsome Wastrel.” But Mary had 
married Jasper for better or worse, and though it 
turned out to bo for worse, she put the best face upon 
it. While her good-for-nothing husband was lounging 
in the bar of the village inn she worked away at her 
wash-tub, earning sufficient to keop the wolf from the 
door. 

But the arrival of little Joan epelt disaster. It left 
her without tho strength neccssary to stand by the 
wash-tub every day. The so-called home was little 
more than four bare walls, but even for four bare walls 
rent had got to be paid. 

Twice Lord Meldon’s agent threatened to tum them 
out, and finally he had given Jasper notico that if the 
amount owing were not paid on quarter-day ho could 
find another cottage. 

The day the agent called was one of the worst 
Soptember days in tho memory of Mecldon. The wind 
seemed to blow in overy direction at once, driving tho 
fine rain'in one's face one moment and the next whirling 
it round in little showers that half-blinded those who 
were out in it. 

For onco in a way Jasper Bristow wes at homo in 
the evening, and it was he who opened the cottage door 
in responso to the sharp rat-a-tat on it. 

A middle-aged, clean-shaven gentleman, his coat 


Complete Short Story. 


muffled up round his ears, and catrying a small bag, 
entered. 


“T am sorry to intrude upon you on such a wild 
night,” he eaid, ‘‘ but I have lost my way. Can you 
direct me to Lord Meldon’s ?” ‘ 

As he spoke he dropped rather heavily into a chair. 
“The fact is I am tired,” he continued, before they 


could reply to his question. ‘‘ If I could rest here for 


a while— 
He broke off and pulled some gold out of his pocket. 


The evil-smelling lamp, with its eracked glass; the 
absence of a fire on such a cold, dreary night; the 


pinched, worn look on Mary's face—all told him an 
obvious tale of struggle against poverty. 


Something in Mary’s look, however, told him to 
replace his moncy, for even the hardships of the past 
few months would not allow her to be paid for a simple 


act of kindness. 


“Lord Meldon’s house is about two miles farther 


on,” she said. ‘‘ But if you like to take tho path 
through the wood it will save you nearly a mile.” 
“Thank you!” replied the stranger. ‘I think I 


will tako the short cut, if your husband doesn’t mind 


showing me the way.” 


Jasper Bristow, who had stood silently in front of 


the fireless hearth since admitting his unexpected 
visitor, took his cap off a peg and fitng open the door. 
Under his breath he reviled his wife for a fool to refuse 
the strange.’s offer. , 

“* You had better come now ; the rain seems to hive 
stopped,” he said gruffly, and strode out into the 
darkness. 

Hurriedly thanking Mary Bristow, the stranger 
picked up his bag and followed pl oy into the night. 

It was nearly midnight when the latter returned 
and flung down a number of sovereigns on the table 
in front of his astonished wife. 

“ That'll help to pay for the rent,” he said, speaking 
ranidly, * and that will give you something to cook ’— 
pulling out a rabbit from a capacious inner pocket. 

Mary looked in a dazed fashion at the money on the 
table. She was accustomed to Jasper bringing home 
a rabbit, for that half their food was obtained by 
poaching she knew very well. It navseated her, the 
constant hand-to-mouth existence, and terrified her, 
too, for any day Jasper might he caught and sent to 
prison. She knew that Lord Mcldon could not Iet him 
off lightly once ,he or his keepers caught her husband 
poaching. 

But money! That gold on tho table, gold that 


seemed so ot of place in the bare kitchen, was the 
first money he had given her, and for some rcason or 
other it frightened her to seo it lying there. It had a 
red gleam in the dim light of the lamp, and in a moment 
her thonghts flew to horrible things. 


“ Jasper,” sho whispered, hardly daring to ask tho 


question that forced itself to her lips, ‘‘ where did you 
get it? You haven't——” 


“We gave it me for taking bim through the wood,” 
ut in ber husband. ‘ Do you think I robbed him ?” 
e added fiercely. 

Before Mary could reply the cottage door was flung 


open, and in came William Russell, Lord Meldon’s head 
gamekeepoer. He had evidently been running. 


“I saw your light,” he gasped. ‘ There’s murder 
been done in the wood. Man stabbed to death. 
Found him an hour ago.” 

He spoke in jerks, evidently frightened by what he 
had seen. 

“Tt’s an old man,” ho continued. ‘I Ieft Tom 
Marston to go for help.” 

‘** He's the old man who came here to ask his way !” 
exclaimed Mary. ‘ Jasper went with him through tho 
wood !”” 

And then she broke off as she realised the import of 
her words. Jasper was a murderer! That was where 
he had obtained the gold which he had snatched from 
the table as the gamekceper entered the cottage. 
Instinctively she k back as the latter looked 
at her. 

‘Your husband took him throrgh the woods, Mrs. 
Marston ? Then he must have been the last to see 
him alive. He'll have to give evidonce, for Marston 
and I know who's the murderer.” 

Mary eeeie and clung to the edge of thetable. She 
could hardly trust herself to speak. 

‘“* Who is it ?”’ she gasped, looking at her husband, 
who bent forward eagerly to hear the reply. 

‘John Breed,’ replied Russell. “ That funny 
Swedish knife of his was found driven through tho 
old man’s heart.” 

Jasper Bristow gave an audible sigh of relief and 
looked across at his wife. He knew John Breed’s love 
for her, knew that she hated the very sight of her 
husband, and knew that she would keep eilont for the 
sake of their child, Joan. He had seen a look in 
Mary’s face when breed had met them in the village a 
week ago which filled his heart with wild anger and 
hatred. Now—— 

‘** What made him do it ?”” he asked. 

‘Robbery. He's been robbed of everything except 
a bag ho had full of papers. ‘That was lying besido 
tho body, open, and the papers scattered all round.” 

** Who was ho?” asked Mary. Her voice sounded 
very far away as sho framed the question. Despite 
what the gamckeeper had said she knew the real 
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murderer, for only two days ago Jasper had shown her 
the Swedish knife that he had picked up, and she h».| 
told him it was John’s. 

Before the gamckeeper could reply, the sound «{ 
voices and footsteps made the three turn towards th. 
door. As it opencd Mary saw her old lover, Joh: 
Breed, and by his side the village constable and the 
under-gamekecper. 

““We came in on our way to the village, Mr: 
Bristow,” said the constable. “I was told Mr. 
Russell would be here to seo if by chance the murder] 
man called. He was bound to pass pretty close on his 
way to the wood.” 

“ Yes, he did call hore,” replied Mary in a low voice, 
looking at John. 

“Mary,” cried the latter, “‘ I’m accused of murder ! 
You know I'm innocent!” 

For a moment the only sound in the room was the 
quick, uncertain breathing of its occupants. Mars, 
torn between her duty as a wife, the thonght of lit1).- 
Joan, a murdcrer’s child, and her knowledge of the 
innocence of her old lover, stood there gripping 1). 
table for support and hardly seeing anything. S!:> 
felt hersclf slipping away, everything seemed to i 
fading from her ; and it was as a di-tant echo thal -!.; 
heard the constable break the silence of the cotta: 

‘The murdered man was on his way to sce yor. 
Bristow. When I picked up his papers I saw voir 
name oncneof them. He'sa lawyer, and one of th 
papers he was carrying was a will signed Thom:. 
Bristow.” 

““My father!" said Jasper savagely. ‘As hisvia 
father as any man ever had. Ie knew I was 
Meldon’s estate.” 

“Hard or not, Bristow, he’s left you £5,090," <.11 
the constable. 

Jasper's face went deadly white, and his hi! 
tightened on the gold in his pocket. the golt for wt | 
he had committed murder! And his vietim v 
actually bringing him a thousand fim. the price +f 
that life, gold in plenty, gold he never thoncht ty or. 
for his father had drives him from his h-uz and oid 
him the wastrel of the family. Ob, the irony of ic! 

The constable laid his hand on John Lice l= 
shoulder. 

““Come, lad,” he said kindly, “ you're rot bared 


yet; and may be .ou did»'t do it afte: ai.” 


“Stop!” cried Jasper. “t-tohn Rrevd’s innacot! 


Thogh it was his kni’o that kill.d the old saan, ini uv 
was the hand that held it!’ 


ts 


His dark, handsome face suddenly too’ on a soher 


expression, an expression that even Mary had oniv 
seen once or twice since their exrly comti:e days. He 
turned quickly and snatche:l his wife ia his arms. 


“Good-bye, lass; and look after Joan!” And 


before any of the list ners could interfere he rai 
swiftly up the stairs of the ‘little co-tag. 


Ag Mary pitched forward two strong hands cam. 


her and lowercd her gently to the iloor, two hivls 
that were willing to work for her as long as life Is~ted. 


Neither Mary nor John hear:l the shar» report trea 


the bedroom ner the dull crash that fullowe:l. 


Jasper had escaped the law of man te account i & 
his criine to a Higher Court. 

“ An’ ye fell from a window, Nobbler? Il. 
far was it ye fell?” 

“Tin storeys.” 

“Well, well, that was a great fall! And w’.! 
did ye think of on your way down ?” 

““Whoi, I didn’t think of nothin’ until I ps-! 
th’ fifth storey. Thin I remimbercd I left me | | 
on the window-sili.” 


ALL SWANK, 

A pentist received a call the other mor: ° 
from-a couple whom he soon had reason to be!!: 
were lovers. The girl had an aching tooth, sini i: 
they entered the young man said : 

“Now, darling, the worst is over. Just tale 4 
seat, and it will be out in a minute.” 

“Oh, I daren’t!” she gasped. 

“ But it really won’t hurt you at all, you know.’ 

“ But I'm afraid it will.” ; 

“Tt can’t. I'd have ono pulled in a minute if 
it ached.” 

““T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, then, I'll have ono pulled out just to 
show you that it doesn’t hurt.” ; 

He took a seat, leant back, and opened !!: 
mouth, and the dentist scemed to be selecting « 
tooth to seize with his forceps, when the girl p1»- 
tested : 

“Hold on! Tho test is sufficient. He h* 
aay his devotion. Move away, Henry, and | H| 

ave it pulled.” ; 
She took the chair, had the tooth drawn withon' 
& groan, and as she went out she was saying to ft: 
young man: 

“Now I can believe you when you declare that 
you would die for me.” 

And yet every tooth in his head was false. 


“Tales of Grim Prisons,” a new gczies of stories by H. Hesketh Prichard, begius in the October ROYAL. 
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WHEN MACHINERY RUNS AMOK. 


The Best of Machinery Sometimes Gets 
Out of Human Control and Then 
There's a Disaster. 

At Hendon a short time back a powerful aero- 
plane with its engine “all out” ran amok over 
the flying ground. ° A pilot, whilst climbing from 
the stationary machine, accidentally switched on 
the engine, and the huge acroplane began carecring 
over the turf like a monster on-fly. 

The spectators scattered like sheep, for the 
rapidly whirling peopeliat blades spelt serious 
injury or death to those they came in contact 
with. But Mr. Grahame White, who was amongst 


> aed 

When a powerful aeroplane ran amok at Hendon, only 
the presence of mind of a plucky airman, wio gave chase 
and hung on to one of the wing tips, prevented the 
machine from causing serious damage, 
the onlookers, determined to make an effort to 
prevent the machine from smashing itself to 
matchwood. 

In company with scoveral mechanics he gave 
chase to the runaway, which was buzzing round 
the flying-ground in huge circles. Cautiously 
approaching the machine, he managed to obtain 
a grip of one of the wing tips, to which he held on 
like grim death. The result was that the huge 
aeroplane swung round in a wide circle, and during 


Through a@ hitch in the machinery a “‘live’’ torpedo 
recently turned and charged at full speed the vessel from 
which it was fired. 
this time a mechanic managed to dash in, reach 

the cockpit, and switch off the engine. 

‘fo be pursued by its own topedo was the terri- 
fving experience of a war vessel taking part in 
the manceuvres in the Channel a short time back. 

When firing one of these instruments sme 
hitch occurred in the machinery, and instead 
of scudding away from the vessel it drifted aim- 
lessly about on the surface some yards from tho 
parent ship. The motion of the waves, however, 
served to set the sluggish machinery in motion, 
and as the head of the weapon had drifted round 
in the direction of the waiting torpedo boat, it 
dashed towards it at full speed. 

Recognising his peril, the commander immediately 
set his engines going in an endcavour to escape 
the oncoming weapon. He was unable to avoid 
it altogether, however, but managed to attain 


When @ hiyn- - 
specd motor 
sledge got out o 
control Hate A 
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the driver, and 
crashed inte @ 
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sufficient spend to render the torpedo harmless, 
as it struck the retreating vessel with insufficient 
force to explode its charge. 


Whilst driving a high-power motor-sledge near 


Davos a year or so back, a man named Francis 


Through the powerful machinery of a lifting crane 
getting out of control at Port Arthur, a crate of shells 
was dashed against the arm of the crane, and death and 
destruction were spread all around, 

collapsed from heart failure. His three com- 
panions, squatting in the rear, were unable to get 
past his unconscious body to reach the control 
switches, and with nerveless hands on the wheel 
the high-speed machine ran amok. By desperately 
swaying their bodies the ye et managed to 
direct the machine avy y from dangerous obstacles 
for which it headed; tik disaster was inevitable, 
and eventually the sleigh struck a steep snow- 
bank with tremendous force, hurling the occupants 
through space. All were injured. : 

It was during the attack on Port Arthur by 
the Japs during the last Russo-Japanese War that 
a high-powered lifting crane ran amok and caused 


numerous fatalities. A number of high explosive |. 


shells were being lowered from the quay-side to a 
pinnace resting on the water, when a sudden shout 
of alarm from the man on the control platform 
announced that something was wrong. 

A second later the steel hawser supporting the 


When the machinery of a salvage plant went wrong off the 
south covat recently, a huge water-tight cylinder rushed 
to the surface and almost sank the vessel conduciiny 
operations from above. 

crate of shells suddenly jerked upwards and crashed 
its dangerous freight against tho iron arm of the 
crane. The shells broke from their case and 
scattered right and Icft, many exploding and 
dealing death and destruction in all directions. 

Whilst efforts were being made to raise a steamer 
which had been sunk in a collision off the south 
coast recently, the machinery controlling the huge 
wat r-tight cylinders with which the salvage work 
was being conducted broke loose from its marine 
moorings. 

The result was that one of the expansive tubes 
without the slightest warning rushed to the surfacc 
as though propelled from a catapult. It rose 
immediately under the bows of tho vessel con- 
ducting the salvage operations and tipped it up 
in tho water to an alarming extent. But for the 
presence of mind of the skipper, who immediately 
set the pumps to work on the flooded vessel, it, 
too, would have soon bccn in nced of salvage. 


WE HATE HARVEST FESTIVALS, 


A Parson Tells of the Trials and 
Troubles Connected with these Popular 
Annual Affairs. 


Peorre like Harvest Festivals, there’s no doubt 
about that, but parsons don’t. You'll see why 
in @ minute. Its true that our churches are 
“full up” with people, pumpkins, parsnips, pears, 
and so forth, but we aro *‘ full up” in another way, 
with trouble. 

The first and absolute necessity for a Harvest 
Festival is a “strange preacher.” No Harvest 
Festival is complete without one. It’s your job to 
get one. Here's where the trouble begins. 

You write to the archbishop, bishop, archdeacon, 
dean, rural dean, to portly rectors, and thin vicars, 
in turn, and in vain. They all “regret” and 
“decline with thanks.” 

Then you hear of o new curate. He's settled 
at Slocum, and comes from the North. He's 
new. He’s strange. You implore him to come. 
You subtly flatter him with a reference to his 
preaching powers. You'll pay his fare; you'll 
meet him at the station ; you'll put him up for the 
night; you'll give him a day’s fishing or get him 
a day's shooting, if only he will come. 

One Tomato was Over-Ripe. 


He says “Yes,” and you feel that you would 
like to dance with joy; decorously, of course ! 

I admit that I have secured “‘ strange ” preachers. 
One, deliberately and unnecessarily, pushed a space 
clear on the pulpit ledge for his hymn-book, and 
sent apples, tomatoes, miniature wheat sheaves, 
and two bunches of grapcs on the heads, and into 
the laps of the peoplo sitting below. One tomato 
was over-ripe, too ! 

Another shattered the glass candle shades to 
the right and left with his vigorous gestures, I 
am afraid that after that the congregation were far 
more interested as to whether or no his surplice 
sleeves would catch fire than in his sermon ! 

I have secured really impressive preachers. 
The church is held in deep silence aftcr some clo- 
quent appeal. Then bump, bump, goes an apple. 
A boy giggles, and tho cticct is cancelled ! 

So you sce that not only getting a preacher is a 
fyeetles but troubles come when you've got 

im! 

You might think that there’s no trouble about 
the collection, a good thumping one, I admit. But 
there is, The honourable and honorary treasurcr 
of the local hospital demands it. A missionary 
society sends me a harrowing and patlictic circular 
on the same subject. One churchwarden, being a 
farmer, wants it for the, Distressed Farmers’ 
Resuscitation Socicty. The other, a retired 
colonel, of businessliko habits, points out that 
church expenses aro ahead of church receipts by 
over £14, and thinks that the collection should bo 
for that fund. ‘Charity begins at home,’ ho 
remarks, caustically. After verging on a quarrel, 
we compromise on the hospital. 


Jam Pots Full of Dablias. 

Then there are the decorations. These always 
trouble me. Maybo I am lacking in artistic 
discernment. Dahlias always fringe the ledges ; 
rosy apples alvays stand in serried ranks round 
the pillars; purple pickling cabbages, flanked by 
red carrots and white turnips, alsays fill tho 
window embrasures. Bunches of wheat and oats 
always stand in shivering insecurity round your 
desk. 

Empty meat extract bottles, filled with flowers, 
always stand in odd niches. The lamp brackets 
are always twisted with hops. Something al -eys 
catches on fire, too! Tho font is piled full of 
plums and potatoes, and round the base are always 
placed vegetable marrows, and jam pots with moro 
dahlias. Touch anything, suggest anything, bring 
a now “decorator” in, and there's trouble. 

And—the last straw this—you may get a wire 
from your strange preacher, even as you await him 
in the vestry, saying he cannot come. ‘The con- 
gregation crane their necks to sce the “strango 
preacher ” march in with you, and when they 
only sce you, well, don’t look at their disgusted 
faces. 

What about the troubles afterwards? Dear 
reader, have you ever had the distribution of bread, 
ind plums and grapes, as your task? Don't 
you know*that there's bound to be trouble, how- 
‘ver carefully you may sclect the recipicuats ? 
[f you don't, I do! 


Six famous actresses tell you the blouse they like best in this week's HOME IiOTES. 


WHEN CONVICTS ARE HEROES. 
~ . o@ 
When Danger Threatens, Convicts 5 

Sometimes Work Like Heroes for the 

Sake of Others. 

“Tey worked nobly, many of them risking 
their lives, and suffering severe burns in their 
efforts to save the machinery from complete 
destruction. More than one man staggered out 
with his clothes actually in flames, and his hair 
and eye-brows singed away.” 

Who were these men ?—the owners of the 
machinery, or workmen — in the factory 
who knew that, if it were destroyed, they would 
be left without employment? Not a bit of it. 
They were convicts, aca pec in the great 
American convict prison of Sing Sing, which stands 
on the bank of the Hudson River, above New 
York. 

It was on July 23rd last that this fire broke 
out in the prison workshops and raged furiously. 
But for tho splendid work of two hundred 
“trustees ’—as they call the good conduct men— 
the wholo prison would have been destroyed. 

But do not imagine that pluck of this kind 
belongs exclusively to the American criminal. 
In October, 1865, a new governor, Mr. George 
Clifton, was appointed to Dartmoor, and on the 
very day that he arrived the Governor's house which 
stands on the right-hand side of the prison gate, 
as you face it, caught fire. As Mr. Clifton drove up, 
the roof and attics were all ablaze. 


Amidst Showers of Sparks. 

The chief warder had already collected a gang of 
about thirty trustworthy men, and set them to work 
with buckets, There is a pond just across the road, 
and they formed a chain and passed the buckets 
like lightning. ‘‘No free men,” said an eye- 
witness, “could have worked harder, and as 
for those who were on the ladder they never 
flinched although showers of sparks were beating 
down upon them and burning holes in their 
clothes.” 

They worked so well that they got the flames 
under, but some were so exhausted that they had 
to be helped back to their cells. 

One man named Newbrook fainted, and was 
taken to the hospital. He was delirious that nicht 
and could not leave his bed for more than three 
weeks, 

Again in February, 1895, the wash-house at 
Dartmoor Prison caught fire, but “ thanks to the 
splendid conduct of the prisoners ’—-as the Covernor 
wrote in his report—the flames were got under 
before serious damage was done. 

On March 10th, 1891, there fell upon the South 
of England the worst blizzard of snow ever recorded. 
On the heights of Dartmoor the gale raged furiously 
for three days, the cold was terrible, the drifts were 

iled forty feet deep, and did not melt until the 
following June. 

On the 13th the sheep began to die. Two 
prisoners asked to see the Governor, and volunteered 
to lead a party to rescue the poor creatures. Some 
forty convicts joined them, and armed with shovels 
cut their way through the huge drifts amid the sting- 
ing ice blast, and succeeded at great risk to them- 
selves in rescuing nearly all the flock. 


Clutched the Maniac. 

Many a convict has risked his life in helping a 
warder attacked by some prisoner who has suddenly 
run amok. At Portland, some few years ago, 
was a man whom we will call Thomson, who was 
noted and feared for his mad fits of rage. 

He had already got into trouble for throwing 
a bath plug at the Governor, and for attempting 
to assault a warder with his own baton. On the 
teal occasion it took three warders to get him 

own, 

One day, onc of the principal warders was quietly 
going his afternoon rounds, and presently entered 
the laundry where Thomson was at work. Without 
the slightest warning, Thomson sprang upon him 
like a maniac and hit him over the h with a 
heavy iron spanner. 

The warder dropped like a stone, but Thomson, 
not satistied with what he had done, was about 
to hit him again, when a quite elderly convict 
who was working near by rshed at the lunatic, 
collased him, and threw him down. 

Before Thomson could get up, a second convict 
came to the help of the first, and between them 
they managed to overpower the kicking, cursing, 
biting brute. 
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ok A Few Chatty Para- 
ge graphs Concerning 
a New Films and the 
a People Who Make 


Beans Them. 
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Ventilation. 

-Goop picture-theatres make a scientific study of 
their ventilation. In some halls all the fresh air 
entering is cooled and screened by running water, 
whilst the foul air is drawn off by special extractors. 
In dull weather all suggestion of fog is banished by 
filtering the incoming air through cotton-wool. 


For Cry-Bables. 

Atoxa one side of his picture-theatre a Seattle, 
Washington, exhibitor has built a large glass-inclosed 
room for the convenience of mothers and nurses who 
can sit therein and watch the ad being certain 
that if their babies cry they will not be heard by the 
bulk of the audience. 


Terror-Stricken Chinese. 

WuEN moving-pictures were first introduced into 
China the wild and woolly cowboy plays used to scaro 
the Orientals almost out of their wite. The sight of a 
horde of pistol-firing men riding straight at them made 
audiences shriek in terror and bolt for the door. They 
are not reconciléd yet, as a film with a lot of gun-play 
in it is still liable to create a panic. 


“4Ona Round O’Brien." 

Tne funniest picture comedy ever produced was an 
A.B. entitled ‘‘One Round O'Brien,” first shown in 
Britain a year ago. No doubt many readers remember 
it. Nearly five hundred copies of the film were sold, 
the sale breaking all records, and requests for new 
copies are still being received by the manufacturers. 
The comedian who took the part of O’Brien is now 
busily engaged on a series of films concerning the same 
character. 

Enlivening the “ Waits." 

Ose of the chief drawbacks of picture-acting is the 
amount of time wasted waiting for good light ; unless 
the sun is shining it is im ble to get clear, sharp 
pietures. But the artistes are a happy-go-lucky race, 
and they enliven the dull ‘‘ waits’ by practical joking. 
Miss Daphne Wayne, the famous A.B. beauty, whose 
real name, by the way, is Blanche Sweet, is a confirmed 
joker, and she recently put some liquid glue into the 
burnt-cork mixture that some of the actors had to 
apply to their faces in ordcr to take part in a negro 
comedy. After the performance the actors could not 
rub off the black mixture for over a week, and they had 
to walk about with mottled faces. 


Where Novices Fail. 

THe first and foremost thing anyone who wishes 
to act for pictures must learn is not to look at the 
camera. When a picture is being made the man 
who directs the whole proceeding—he is called the 
“‘ producer ’—stands beside the camera-oprrator 
and shouts his instructions to the players whilst they 
are performing. “Mr. Smith,” he says, ‘* con- 
tract your forehead more ; remember you're supposed 
to be ae money. And you, Miss Jones, raise 
your head ; let me see your chin.” All the time the 
camera-handle is being turned, and their actions 
recorded on the film. To look at the producer is 
absolutely fatal. The artistes must do exactly as 
thoy are told without appearing conscious of the 
commands. 

A Genuine Collision. 

Rattway eollisions in photo-plays are generally 
made by photographing small clockwork trains, but 
on rare occasions an accident with genuine engines 
and carriages is arranged. The Kalem Companv once 


spent almost a thousand pounds on such an accident, 


and now the Vitagraph Company have taken one on a 
small railway in New Jersey, U.S.A. They used two 
engines and three carriages filled with dummy passen- 
gers and an actual head-on collision was photographed. 
Five cameras and their operators were stationcd 
opposite the agreed point of impact, so that none of 
the ‘ thrills ** could be missed. The locomotives were 
reduced to scrap-iron by the shock, and, just as 
happened at the appalling catastrophe at Aisgill 
recently, the wrecked coaches caught fire. 


Maurice Costello. 

Tue distinction of being the world’s most popular 
cinematograph actor belongs to Maurice Costello, the 
dimple-checked, curly-haired Vitagraph player, though 
Max Linder and John Bunny run him close. Together 
with a few other players, Mr. Costello went to Japan 
to act in pictures, returning home vid Europe, and 
thus incircling the world. On the homeward journey 
he dropped a bottle containing his portrait into the 
Atlantic, with a request that it should be forwarded to 
the Vitagraph Company's offices in New York if found. 
It recently washed ashore at Rhode Island, and was 
duly received by the actor. 


WEEK ENDING 
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“SHUFFLE ALONG.” 


alegre’ d in eG pie. 

i oat an: as a Grip Like a 

Bull-Dog, is One of the Oldest Animals Known 
to Man. 

Tuz old English sport of badger-haiting, like 
that of bull-baiting and cock-fighting, has deservedly 
died out. . 

To-day it is probable that not one person in 
fifty has seen a badger, and it is not to be wondere.] 
at, for the badger, like many of our wild animal, 
is rapidly becoming exterminated. 

It is a pity it is so, for the badger belongs to a 
very old family, but ancient lineage counts fer 
little in these days of bustle and toil. 

One authority gives the opinion that the badser 
is of the oldest known species of mamma!s nc +> 
living on tho face of the earth. 

So it is no wonder that he shuffles along with 
grunts of pride, as he takes his walks abroad, for ail 
the woods once belonged to his family. 

Although a bit slow in some respects, our bade: 
is a smart fellow in others. For instance, Inc, 
at his dress, a smart striped coat. This e:%e 
is obtained because each of his long heirs i: 
nately banded with white, brown, black, brown 
and then white again. 


He Doesn't Like Visitors. 

His coat is really too conspicuous for a -:)iy. 
retiring badger, and often leads to him griti 
attention from very unwelcome visitors. Visitor- 
to the badger are unwelcome. expecially if 
they call with a spade in their hands. No ore 
would like visitors who enter their homes bs 
taking the roof off, but if you call on the baker 
this is what you will have to do, for he lives in a 
burrow, sporting men call it a “ set,” often stretch- 
ing for over 25 yards under the earth. 

It is not advisable to push your arm down the 
burrow, for the badger, though very slow to anger 
when met with abroad, is full of dogged covrage wt 
home. Should he resent tho intrusion, he will 
not hesitate to lay hold of the intruder, and once 
the badger gets his teeth in, only a fractured jaw 
will cause him to loosen his hold. 

The tools which the badger uses in burrowing 
are his paws, specially the front ones. These are 
larger than the hind ones, and are armed with 
strong claws, as the dog which attacks him soon 
finds out to its cost. He eon dig vith his clay :cs 
fast as any man can dig vith a space, 

In appearance the ae is like a bear, Init in 
its habits it is moreso. The bear gugs and slo!i}.:< 
as it eats, so does our friend the badger, brui: 1: < 
sweet, sticky things, and the badger can alway ~ !~ 
found near honey and swect bulbs. 


Has Summer Nights Out. 

The menu of this English bear is very exten-).: 
in the meat line it will eat beetles. wasp and ! 
grubs, young moles, young rabbits, p ca-..i-. 
partrilges, c. ickeas, and mice; its vegetab!~ 2° 
grass, bulbs, leaves and roots, while for sw." 
prefers honey. 

The badger is a very constant animal, and + 
for life ; but in the summer time he is a very “= - 
dog.” He leaves home just before dark, and - 
for miles around, and he docsn’t come houie : 
morning. 

September finds the pair cleaning out the horn ov 
for winter, a new litter of dricd Ieaves and : 
is laid in, and after a week's hard work 1: :- 
ready for occupation. 

Winter finds them lazy, the old fellow oniv -': 
out on the warmer days, his ordinary : 
scarce, but eat he must, so his human neigith. "> 
lose a fowl] or duck. 

Next comes spring-cleaning, when a new ¢ 
nest is laid for the coming voungsters, so they }) 
year in and year out until misfortune ovei'\’. 
them, and their coats becomo artists’ bru- 
shaving brushes, or decorators’ softeni te-®, 

thaps their hams may form a delicate © - 
or the breakfast-table. 

Surely a sad end, but the majority of 0 
kinsmen have gone the same way, and in at 
years their tribe will become extinct. _ 

Badg-rs_ usually weigh auythng up to 2. 7 
but one was dug out the other dav after iwoo 
hours hard work by seven men at Rig all Po, 
Gicat Missenden, Bucks, that weighed marly i 
As is the crstom, all the neightouri g farm 
subscribed small amounts to a p.ize-meney fu.‘ 
for its captors, 


n 


“The Fight for the Safe,” the second of a brilliant series of stories by Sax Rohmer, appears in the October NOVEL. 


DRAMATIC NEW SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Breadwinner. 

“ Yes, Miss—er Crawford, I think you willdo. You 
can start to-morrow morning, and we will give you o 
month’s trial at a pound a week. Jours nine to five. 
Good morning.” 

The girl with the flushed, pretty face murmured 
some thanks, drew in her breath sharply, and then, 
pulling herself together by a great effort, she left the 
private office and, walking rapidly along a corridor, 
passed through the qonntal ofiets ignoring the curious 
glances of half-a-dozen or so clerks, and out of the swing 
doors into Moorgate Street. 

“Oh, it’s too good to be true,” she cried, as she 
walked blindly along the crowded street to collide with 
a big City Fe iceman, who smiled at her in a paternal 
fashion, and remindcd her that the City at noon was not 
the place for day dreams. 

She blushed and laughed nervously, and then, 
deciding that she felt hungry and that a cup of tea 
would tend to soothe her excited nerves, she crossed 
the road and entered one of the many light refre-hment 
depots which provide more or less sustaining food for 
the poorer section of the army of City tvilers. 

With a cup of tea and a roll and butter before her she 
leant back and tried to realise that she had attained the 
ambition which had been such joy and such agony 
since she had read the advertisement at eight o’clock 
that morning. 

She was engaged as a typist in the office of Messrs. 
Grant and Richardson, at a salary of one pound a week, 
with tho prospect of an early increase if she gave 
satisfaction. 

Doris Crawford was nearly twenty, and six months 
of squalid suburban lodging house life had not spoilt 
the freshness of her young face nor marred her bright- 
ness. William Crawford, her father, had been a 
struggling lawyer in a small Yorkshire town when he 
had died suddenly, leaving his wife and daughter 

ractically penniless. Immediately his affairs had 

een put in order, the business sold at a sacrifice price, 
and debts paid, they had moved to London, where Mrs. 
Crawford’s relations lived. 

But without exception the relations, fearing appeals 
on their purses, had received her coldly, and, in the end, 
two furnished rooms had been taken in a dreary road in 
Dalston just off the noisy Kingsland Road, and Mrs. 
Crawford had learnt the art of making a shilling do 
where before she had spent three, and Doris had 
obtained temporary work with an American firm who 
were doing a big circularising Ictter business, in order to 
earn enough to keep herself and to help out her mother’s 
Meagro pittance from some sharcs left her by her father 
many years before. 

And now as she sat sipping her toa she thought of 
that dreadful day when the Amcrican managcr, a 
kindly man for ail his curt manner and sharpness of 
speech, had announced that the big scheme they had 
been working was almost finished, and that in a week's 
time the extra girls would not be required. 

It hid meant a month’s tramping round to offices, of 
Writing innumerable letters and wasted penny stamps, 
but now, thanks to having assisted her father in his 
office and thus learning something of the routine and 
her four months’ experience with the Amorican firm, 
sho had obtained a berth at a better salary than she 
had dared hope for. 
_, With her brain in a whirl she walked to Broad 
Strect Station and got a train to Dalston Junction. A 
eral servant girl in a dirty ge opened the door of a 
the hel looking old-fashioned house and she entered 


“You don’t ’arf look bright, miss,” remarked the 


H. Hesketh Prichard begins a new serics of stories, “Tales of Grim Prisous,” 


By C. 


“ general” to Whom bright faces 
were a pleasant change, “ bin’ 
an’ come into a fortune?” 

“ Almost, Jane,” cried the girl 
laughingly, as she ran upstairs and 
burst into a room whero a middle- 
aged woman with a pale, prema- 
turely old face was bending over 
some needlework. 

** Mother!” she cried, rushing 
to the chair and flinging her arm 
round her mother’s neck, “I've 
got it! I start on a month’s trial 
to-morrow morning. Oh, isn’t it 
glorious ?” 

“I'm very glad, dear, but I wish it was not necessary 
for you to have to go to the City. I’m always afraid 
something terrible is going to happen.” 

Doris laughed as she unpinned her hat. 

“Oh, you're dreadfully old-fashioned, mothcr,” 
she said. ‘‘ Heaps of girls work in the City now, it’s 
quite the usual thing, and think, mother, what a differ- 
ence the pound a week will make!” 

Mrs. Crawford smiled and entered into the girl's plans 
for reriovating an old costume with great cnthusiasm ; 
but she was worried, and it was with a dull, aching pain 
at her heart thet she saw her daughter leave soon aftcr 
cight the next morning. For to fe the City seemed a 
terrible place, and in a vague way she felt that Doris, 
once in the relentless Brits would become a slave, 
wearing out her body and brain in order to keep tho 
little home together. 

But Doris, clicking away at a typewriter in a little 
room she had to herself, was perfectly happy. No 
longer was she unemployed and a drag on her mother ; 
she was earning money and the dreary, wearying 
search for employment was over. 

About brelee o'clock a young fellow whom she had 
been told was Mr. Boote, the chief correspondence 
clerk, came in with some work for her. He was a pale- 
faced, slightly built, danditied young man, and the girl 
took an instinctive dislike to him when ehe noticed the 
leer on his face. 

“*Here you are, Miss Crawford, this quotation is 
urgent, wanted before lunch. By the way, where do 
you lunch?” : 

Doris flushed slightly. 

“TTI haven't fixed on any spccial place yet,” sho 
said, trying to speak calmly. 

“All the better,” said the little cad, putting his hand 
on the back of her chair and bending over her, ** Ict me 
show you a nice place. I always like to do the polite 
to newcomers here, and show ’em round. Say, now, 
lunch with me to-day, and——” 

“Thank you, Mr. Boote, but I cannot accept your 
offer,” said Doris coldly. 

“Now, don’t be silly,” said Boote, “ you know 
you're a dashed pretty girl, and ad 

He broke off and moved away from the girl as a 
knock came at the door and another clerk looked in. 

“You'ro wanted, Boote,” he said quietly, and it 
seemcd to Doris as though he stood by the door to sce 
the correspondence clerk out of the room before he left. 
Boote scowled as ho hurried out, and then the door 
closed and the girl was alone again. 

Her eyes gleamed angrily. She saw the type of man 
that Edwin PBooto was, and resolved to avoid him as 
much as possible, and yet not offend him, for he was 
evidently a man of some power in the office, and she 
could not afford to make enemies. She wondered who 
the good looking young fellow who had appeared at 
such an opportune moment was. She supposed Loote 
was his superior, but the other man certainly possessed 
@ quite, masterful manner. 

She lunched modestly at a teashop, having avoided 
another interview with Boote by taking the work to 
the general office, where be worked with othor clerks. 
He had made a loud comment on her smartness, and 
sho had left the office blushing furiously and fecling she 
could strike the man. 

That night she had an uncomfortable fecling that 
someone was following her home, and, glancing round, 
on leaving Dalston Junction Station, she saw Edwin 
Boote trying to struggle through the crowd pouing 
out into the road, evidently having made up his min 
to gain her side. 

she hurried down a side road and reached the gloomy 
little house with a somewhat palo face and a quickly 
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beating heart; but she said nothing to her mother of 
what had occurred, and Mrs. Crawford put her ncrvous 
manner down to excitement. 

For a week Edwin Boote, apparently un-snubbable, 
pestered her. He bought her flowers which she refused, 
twice she asked him to cease from following her in the 
street, and at last, unable to stand his unwelcome attcn- 
tions any longer, she said she would complain to Mr. 
Richards. 

Koote flushed angrily and for a few days avoided her 
until at last the crisis came. There was a rush of work 
at the office, and Doris had to remain late. Mr. 
Richards explained to her that it was unusual, but the 
work had to be done, and she had cheerfully agreed 
to stop and finish up before going home. 

Click, click, click. 

Her head was beginning to ache, words and figures 
appeared blurred, and her wrists were aching, but she 
kepton. Aclock struck cight, and it seemed strangely 
silent in the offices. She wondered if the other clerks 
had gone. Then the door opened, and Edwin Boute 
walked in. 

“That Il do for to-night, my dear,” he said thickly, 
“ pretty lil’ bird mustn't be caged any longer.” 

It was cvident that he had been drinking. Thero 
was a public house just opposite the office, and it was 
the custom with some of the clerks on the occasional 
late nights to go across and have a few drinks when 
they had finished before going home. Doris saw that 
Bootv’s pale face was flushed and that he rolled un- 
steadily towards her. 

“ Leave me alone, Mr. Boote,” she cried, springing 
to her feet, ‘‘ how dare you——”” 

“Dare! I dare do anything for you, my pretty pct. 
Now come off the high and mighty act. Come and give 
me a kiss!’ 

oe Tle—” 

“* Now I've got you!” 

With unexpected alacrity he had caught the girl's 
arms and was pulling her towards him, she caught a 
glimpse of the horrible gleam in the bloodshot eyes, felt 
his hot, whisky smelling breath upon her face, and 
struggled desperately in fis tight grasp. 

‘Hhelp, ob, help me!” 

Her cry weociedl to echo through the quiet, descrted 
offices, and then there came the sound of sharp foot- 
stvps, the door was flung open, and Edwin Boote, with 
his mouth but an inch from the girl's red lips, felt o 
strong hand laid on his collar and was flung heavily 
into a corner of the room, where he lay in a crumpled 
heap. 

And Doris, gazing as though through a mist and 
feeling that sho was on the verge of fainting, saw tho 
quict voiced, shy-looking clerk standing between her 
and the foul-mouthed, drunken man on the floor. 

CHAPTER I. 
The Enemy at Work. 

“You'tr pay for this Murray. Ill make the placo 
too hot to hold you. Ill see that——” 

“(Cet out!” 

Boote, struggling to his fect, sobered by the fall, 
stood hesitating, glancing from the big, quict voiced 
young fellow to the white-faced girl who was clinzing 
to the back of her chair. 

“ And ave you with the charmer, ch ?’ he snecred. 
“Leave yon to——” 

* Out of it, you blackguard !” 

There were men at Cambridge who dcclarcd that 
Donald Murray when roused had the temper of a fiend, 
and his voice was the danger signal. Certainly thera 
was a strange note in his voice as with clenched ists he 
advanced towards the trembling correspondence clerk. 

Boote moved hurriedly to the door, and they heard 
his footsteps dying away along the corridor. 

“Have vou nearly finish: d, Miss Crawford 2?” asked 
Murray quictly, “ because if you don’t mind I will wait 
for you and see you to the station in case that voung 
blackeuard should be waiting about to annoy you.” 

Doris, pale and trembling, began to collect hor; apers. 

“I'm ready now,” she said, taking her hat srom a 
peg in the wall. ‘“‘ Iocan never thank you caough for 
coming to my assistance.” 

Don Murray flushed. 

“ Oh, I was jus: going home when I saw Boote entering 
the ofliccs. 1 saw hiscondition and, remembering that 
you were working late, I followed him in.” 

They walked out of the ofices tog ther, just as the 
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housekeeper came in to start cleaning the rooms. 
Doris had recovered her self-control now, and there was 
an angry gleam in her blue eyes. 

“I shall go straight to Mr. Richards in the morning 
and tell him what has occurred, and that either that 
wretched little cad must leave or I must. I won't 
work in the same building with him!” 

“I wouldn't do that, Miss Crawford,” said Don 
Murray quictly. ‘‘ Boote is good at his work, and has 
been here some years. Richards would make him 
apologise and caution him, but otherwise you would 
ouly make things worse. He was drunk to-night, and 
he’s had a fright. He's not at all likely to pester you 
again.” 

Pes But it’s awful having to——” 

“You can rest assured that Boote will not worry you 
again, Miss Crawford, and—oh, do you go from Broad 
Street? Liverpool Strect is my station, I live at 
Clapton.” 

‘Oh, then we're fairly close neighbours,” said Doris. 
“T live near Dalston Junction. Good night, Mr. 
Murray, thank you very much.” 

He held her hand, feeling insancly happy for a 
moment. Then she disappeared in the crowd, and, with 
asigh, he made his way down the approach to Liverpool 

street. Station. 

In his bed sitting-room in Clapton that night he 
suddenly broke into a harsh laugh. 

** You can’t afford to fall in love, you fool,” he sa‘d 
to himself ** put the girl out of your head before you 
suffer more!” 

He was used to suffering disappointment. His 
mother had died whilst he was a schoolboy. His father, 
a retired Naval captain, had been presumed to be 
wealthy and had sent him to Cambridge; but before 
he conld take his degree his father had died and he had 
found himself penniless, the fortune having been 
dissipated in an endeavour to double it. And so 
Donald Murray had joined the army of City toilers, 
and until now he had been fairly happy. ‘ 

But that night he could not sleep for thinking of a 
eae flushed oval face, dark brown hair, and deep 

lue eyes, and each day at the office found him growing 
more and more desperately in love. 

Don had been correct in his prophecy regarding 
Edwin Boote. The correspondence clerk, after a stam- 
mering apology the next morning, carefully avoided 
her; but she and Don realised they had made an enemy 
who was utterly unscruplous in his methods. 

The girl found extra work pat upon her, important 
Ictters were given to her just as sho was going out to 
lunch, and a slight error was made an excuse for having 
the work done over again. Don found, too, 
that the chicf clerk, a great friend of Boote’s, 
was always blaming him for somcthing, and he 
had a big fight to keep his temper. 

“It's a shame!” cried Doris angrily, as they 
mct by accident near Broad Street Station. 
“It's that wretched little cad getting his @% 
revenge. I feel miscrable to think that you 
have got yourself into trouble for my sake.” 

“For your sake I'd——” Don broke off in 
the midst of a passionate outburst. ‘* Oh, it's 
nothing,” he said, in his ordinary quiet voice, 
and it seemed to him that the big bluo eycs 
regarded him strangely as he hurried away. 

“Good Heavens!” he cried savagely, “* it 
was bad enough before. What right has a poor 
devil earning twenty-five shillings a week to 
tell a girl that he loves her and expect her to 
wait for him for years and years; but now that 
twenty-five shillings looks ike vanishing, for if 
I'm not sacked within a few weeks it won't be for 
want of trying on Boote’s part. Gad, I'm half sorry I 
didn’t break his neck!” 
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Strand at Vel Street, stood hesitating for a 
moment as thoug ing to remember some turning 
that he should take, and then, crossing the road, he 
walked down a narrow street, at the corner of which 
was a theatrical costumier’s. 

A little over a quarter of an hour later he emerged, 
clad in a shabby tweed suit and wearing a much-worn 
soft felt hat. He hailed a taxi-cab, but the driver eyed 
him somewhat dubiously, and Chater laughed. 

“You need not worry about your fare,” he 
said, and produced a handful of silver, whereat the 
driver told himself he was a fool, and the cab leapt 
forward. At Liverpool Street Station the millionaire 
booked to Clapton, travelling third-class in order not 
to attract attention. 

Leaving the station he asked a policeman the way to 
a certain road, and on gaining it Ee approached one of 
the small houses and asked the untidy looking woman 
if Mr. Murray was in. 

‘“*)'m sure I don’t know, you'd best go up an’ see. 
Room on the right, top floor.” 

‘There was an angry gleam in the visitor's eyes, he 
opencd his mouth to speak, and then, remembering his 
appearance, he laughed softly and made his way up 
the stairs. 

‘Come in,” cried a weary voice, and then there 
came a sharp exclamation and a chair was noisily drawn 
back. ‘Great Scott, Brown, this is a surprise, I 
thought you were still in America. Sit down, old man!” 

Don Murray was genuincly glad to see the man with 


Edwin Boote, with his mouth but an inch from the girl's red lips, felt a 


the room, where he lay in a crumpled heap. 


whom, despite the great disparity in years, he had 
struck up a friendship. Some months previously the 


On reaching Clapton he started to walk towards , man, looking much as he looked now, had stopped him 


Dalston. He had lIcarned Doris's address from the 
book in the office. A mad, reckless fit was upon him. 
He wanted to see the girl to tell her that he loved her— 
and love was all that mattered ; to hold herto him, and 
to defy commonsense. 

3ut he had not gone many yards when he stopped, 
his face white and set, his breath coming in panting 
gasps, and his fists clenched. 

** Play the game!” he said harshly. ‘‘ Don Murray, 
you've got to play the game. You're a pauper, and 
you've got to remember it 1” 

He wheeled ronnd and walked rapidly towards his 
dreary lodging. He had got to play the game ! 

CHAPTER III. 
The Strange Conduct of a Millionaire. 

Mr. James C.iaTeR, having dined well at the Savoy, 
left the hotcl, and with a light coat over his evening 
drevs, he walked slowly along the street, thoughtfully 
pufling at a cigar. 

** Sce that chap,” remarked a young man to a friend, 
jointing to the man who had just passed them, “* that’s 
‘hater, the Yankec millionaire. By Jove, if I had his 

money you wouldn't catch me walking.” 

* I'll’ bet you he’s walking so that he can think out a 
way to make another million. Going to get a bally 
corner in wheat or someting Of that sort most likely.” 

But if the young fellow had had the curiosity to 
follow the subject of his remarks he would certainly 
have becn surprised, for Jamcs Chater, leaving the 
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in Clapton High Street and asked for a light, they had 
got into conversation, and Brown had visited his 
lodgings before sailing for America, whcre he hoped to 
make a fortune. 

wom as he called himself, sank into the proffered 
chair. 

‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ you see I’ve turned up again like 
a bad penny, with the fortune I went to scek as far olf 
as ever. In fact, further off, for I’m broke to the 
wide world.” 

“I'm sorry to hear that,” eaid Don sympathetically. 
“T thought, as I hadn’t heard from you, you must be 
busy making money.”’ 

““No, I suppose I was a fool to expect to do any 
good, as I’ve always been a failure, and I suppose I 
shall go on living up to my reputation. I’ve come to 
you begging, 1 know I’m a comparative stranger, and I 
can only expect refusal, but it will make all the differ- 
ence in the world to me if you will lend mec half a 
sovercign, so that I can get to Nottingham, where I’ve 
got some friends who will help me.” 

Don glanced at him ruefully. 

“To-day is Thursday,” he said, “ and I'm not paid 
till Saturday, I've only got four bob on me. I tell you 
what, though, I've got a few pounds in the post office, 
I can give you a shake-down here for the night, and to- 
morrow morning I can draw out the ten shillings. How 
will that do you ?” 

Brown seemed to have some difficulty in deciding, 
for he hesitated for an appreciable time before speaking. 
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“It’s very good of you,” he said at last, “ but I've 
fixed up lodgings for the night. A few hours won't 
make much difference anyway, and unless I can mana: 
to raise the money from another man I've got to see t... 
night, I will avail myself of your kind offer.” 

on looked slightly surprised. 

“Well, if you need it,” ho said, “ be outside Moor. 
gate Street Tube Station at one o'clock, and I'll be th: re 
with the bank book. I'm sorry I’ve got nothing to 
offer you here, my screw won't run to keeping drinks 
in the place, but if you'll come out to—” 

“ Oh, no thanks,” said the other hastily, “ I must-he 
getting off. By the way you look as thouzh you 
needed a holiday, I suppose the hot weather has been 
plaving you up.” 

on laughed grimly. 

“I wish it was only that,” he said. ‘‘ Brown, I've 
fallen in love, and to fall in love is the pauper’s great: :t 
curse.”” 

‘Pooh, man, heaps of poor men fall in love and 
marry, and live more or less happily ever afterward 

* T couldn’t ask any girl to marry me until I hal a 
decent income,” said Don quietly. ‘* God knows tin 
tempted, tempted every day of my life, but it would. i 
be playing the game!” 

rown seemed interested. But the young fellow was 
evidently not inclined to be confidential, and soon 
afterwards he Icft the bed-sitting-room, and in the 
main road he found a stray taxi-cab and gave tlie 
address of the costumier near Bow Street. 

“1 wonder who the girl is,’’ he said, as he 
leant back inthe cab. Just before midnight hi 
drove up to the Savoy Hotcl. 

** I must see Branderton to-morrow,” he sai‘, 
as he entered his suite of rooms on the fir-t 
floor. ‘‘ Only another month now!” 

Certainly Mr. James Chater, of Chicago, 
U.S.A., alias Brown, the failure, was a ver, 
strange man. Apparently he had forgotten «!I 
about Nottingham. 


CHAPTER IV. 
: Rogues in Council. 

Mr. [lenny Boorr, managing clerk to the 
old-cstablished firm of Vinter and Branderto::, 
solicitors, walked slowly down Bedford Row, 
his sharp-featured sallow face was unusually 
thoughtful, and there was a gleam of excii-- 
ment in his deep-set, cunning eycs. 

“Can it be the same?" he muttered. “It 
would be a strange coincidence, but co- 
incidence is a very strange thing. Captain 
Murray would pay up well, and—well, as ['m 
always telling Edwin, it pays to keep one’s ears 
open and never to miss an opportunity. 
Originality is the thing: my succcss dates 
from the day I drilled the hole in the wall 
between Branderton’s office and my own. Tm 
a confidential clerk in the truest sense of the 
word. Ha, ha, that’s rather good! I'll go and 
have a drink.” 

Like his son, Mr. Boote senior was some- 
thing of a dandy, and, despite his dizriticd 
position, he was not above a mild flirtation 
with a barmaid. As it was he Icft the saloon 
bar he had visited minus a large pink carnation 
he had worn ia his buttonhole, and he entered 
the Chancery Lane Tube Station smoking an 
excellent cigar and in a most amicable frame of 
mind. 

His brain worked rapidly during the journey 
funderground, but he lost something of hi 
sprightliness when he alighted at Bayswater 
and made his way to a block of flats not far from 
the station. 

Edwin had not yet returned from the office, and Mrs. 
Boote was out. If the first part of the information 
enone him, the second part delighted him, for he 
stood in ied awe of his strong-minded wife, and guine 
to a cupboard-like room, he mixed himself a glass vt 
whisky-and-soda, and sat drinking and smoki::, 
awaiting the return of his son. 

Hall-an-hour later Edwin entered the room, an’, 
nodding carelessly to his father, strolled across to tl: 
window and stood staring moodily out of it with ! 15 
hands in his pockcts. 

“What is the name of that chap in your office (":* 
you told me you were up against ?”” asked his fats! 
sharply. 

Edwin Boote swung round. é 

“ Murray,” he said curtly—‘‘ why ?” 

“ Does his Christian name by any chance haps 3 
a be Donald, and docs he live at Clapton, 
and——” 

“Gad, it’s the same!” cried Edwin excitedly. “I 
say, guv’nor, have you found out anything agaist 
him?” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Boote, gazing reflec. 
tively at the glowing end of his cigar, “I have dis- 
covered that he is heir to nearly a couple of million 
pounds.” 

Young Boote’s face was white as a sheet, the deadly 
hatred of a man of his mean soul gleamed in bi: 
eyes. 

“ And he does not know 2?” he said hoarscly. ' 
“No,” said Buote, “ but in the ordinary way he wil! 
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dosoina month. Have you ever heard of Chater the 
niillionaire ?” ee a . 

“No,” said Edwin. What has he—— 

“ James Murray Chater is gel young friend's uncle. 
He is generally believed to be an Amcrican, but asa 
matter of fact he is an Englishman who went out to 
Xow York with a few thousands, did well, and was 
adopted by one of the railway magnates on condition 
that he took the name of Chater. It appears that 
yvhen he was over in England some months ago he 
employed detectives to trace his dead brother's son, 
and in the guise of a poor man struck up an acqnaint- 
ance with him. Last night he went to see him again, 
still posing as a poor man, and this young frllow seems 
to have struck him most favourably; at all events in 
another moath the test will be over, and Donald 
Murray will tind himself the possessor of an allowance 
of ten thousand a year, and, as I said before, heir to 
aimat a couple of millions pounds.” 

Something in his father’s voice excited young Boote. 

“The test!" he said. “* What test ?”” 

* It seems that the millionaire uncle has no intention 
of hiving his money squandered by a young waster, so 
h- d: termined to do nothing until he knew a little more 
shout bis nephew, found out what sort of disposition 
he had, and how he endured poverty. The tims of the 
t st is up ii a month, and should young Murray do 
pothing to forfeit his uncle’s regard, he will be in 
clvct for the rest of his life.” 

~ But how have you found out all this ?” 

* We are Chater’s lawvers, and the millionaire, who 
i. voing to remain in England for afew months, had an 

‘rview with Branderton this morning. By th+ aid 
fs simple device of my own construction I was enabled 
ty hear all that was said.” 

Ife leaut back in bis chair and stared absently at the 
city. Young Boote was pacing up and down ths 
1... How he hated this fellow who had abused him 
in the eves of the girl he loved, or perhaps more truth- 
fills, coveted. Over and over again, he told hims-lf, 
lit for young Murray he would have wou. Days and 
vichts he planned some petty tyranny, but Murray’s 
svilime disregard of him pobhed revenge of its swect- 
Hess. 

And now this fellow was about to become a rich man. 
I: felt certain that it was only his poverty that pre- 
vented him from proposing to Doris Crawford, and 
+o with that bar removed he would 

~ Well,” said Henry Boote, ‘‘ what’s your idea?” 

Io mang round, his fists clenching and unclenching 
nervously, 

* [ don’t see what you're driving at,’’ he said. 

‘The elder man smil-d faintly, there was a slight gleam 
of excitement in his cunning little eyes. 

* Supposing that this fellow should do something 
that would blacken himsclf in his uncle’s cycs, the 
money would go to Captain Murray, his next nearest 
lative. In fact, the gallant captain, fully expecting 
to become a millionaire in due course, has lived accord- 
insly. T have dono a little business for him in connec- 
tion with raising money, and he would be willing to pay 
handsomely to put his rival out of the running.” 

* What's the use of going into all this?” asked 
Udwin impatiently. “* In the first place, young Murray 
isn't likely to spoil his chance, and even if h» did 
thre’s no guarantee that this captain chap will get 
the money when the old man dies. He might leave it 
ww a dog’s homs for all you know.” 

* Edwin,” said Mr. Boote severely, “I am not in 
the habit of talking wildly. Branderton was told most 
clearly that in the event of Donald Murray not reeciviag 
the money it would go to Captain Murray in ths samo 
way, ten thousand a year allowance, and the millions 
when Chater divs. He is a man of his word and most 
business-like. Now perhaps you will understand why 
we've got to get this f.How Murray into trouble.” 

Edwin langhed shrilly. 

* Trouble,” he cried, “ I’m always-getting him into 
trouble, and Pll gethim sacked, and——”’ 

* You'd better not,” said Henry Boote sharply. “ If 
he's sacked we’re done! Listen to me, lad! Thero’s 
1 cool five thousand in this business for me, and I Il see 
that yon do well out of it besides getting a revenge 
that's worth having. Doing a man out of a couple of 
tullion is something like revenge, ch?” 

Young Boote was excited now; ho sank into a chair 
Leside his father trembliug in every limb. 

“A revenge! Oh, whatarevenge, but how is it to 
le done?” 
_ ' I don’t think it will be difficult if you keep your 
wad and play your. cards properly. Edwin, this 
flow Murray has got to go to prison, and you’ve got 
to send him there 1” 

* How very interesting |” said a low drawling voice, 
1nd both men wheeled round with ashen faces to sce a 
“ian standing in the doorway. 

Who the man was and how the vi'c schemes 


of the two plotters progressed will be told in a 
Splendid instalment next weck. 


“You're looking for new quarters, I hear?” 
said Smith, at the Vsenkfaae tc le. 
«, 8S,” replied the talkative boarder. 
Here’s an ad. in the paper that should interest 


4 oa Rermlaiarty 5 ‘To let—nico room for gent with 


“How to start a Football Club.” 
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ENVIRONMENT undoubtedly accounts for the 
different method of wooing practised “ Out West ” 
from that generally prevailing in Mngland. Here, 
the chance encounter, followed by covert meetings, 
has all the romance attaching to lovo’s first 


expression, 
The prairie custom, though perhaps a nearer 
approach to the correct definition of the word 


“courting,” would probably not suit the town-bred 
man and maid. But those whose life is spent 
more in the open incline to look disdainfully on 
sentiment, 

For instance, a farmer on the Derbyshire moors, 
withont any preliminary love-making, suddenly 
informed a neighbour's daughter that be had 
decided to get married, and said: “I give you the 
first chance, Will you take it?’ Her answer 
was a prompt “ Yes!” 

So, “ Out. West,” no intimation of a young man’s 
leanings towards the fair one of his choice is 
necesxary. Ho may scarccly know her even, 
yet it is no breach of American ctiquette for him 
to visit her—her specially, not her father or 
brothers. 

A Voyage of Discovery. 

His is a voyago of discovery, for there are few 
other ways open to him, where neighbours live far 
apart, of getting to know “ the girls.” 

He usually arrives about sundown, on horse-back, 
of course. The man who has to “ hoof it” is looked 
on with disdain, even in that land of equality. 

By intuition, the members of the girls family 
“guess” why he has come, and, after a restrained 
conversation with the “ old man’ for a short time, 
by common consent he and the girl are left alone, 
The marked contrast to English practice here is, 
that they never go for a walk, whatever the weather 
may 

If the young man is objectionable to the girl’s 
parents, they rarely interfere directly. It is left 
to their daughter to “give him the mitten,” for 
it is considered a breach of hospitality for anyone 
else to intimate that he is not welcome. 
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Others Mantzlpieces. 


Tue science of crime is becoming as highly 
specialised as that of medicine. Tho clover 
criminal of to-day belives in getting off tho beaten 
track. He invents his own “ line.”’ e 

The latest specialist is the mantelpiece thicf, 
who removes valuable eightcenth-century mantel- 
pieces from @ld houses, and sclls them to a receiver 
who hus on his books curio collectors who are 
willing to pay high prices for good antiques with- 
out asking questions. 

He began his work in London only a few weeks 
ago, but already three West-end mansions havo 
been robbed of mantelpieces worth several 
hundreds apiece, while three Georgian mantelpicccs 
have disappeared in one day from an old house in 
Lincoln's Inn Ficlds that is being converted into 
oilices, 

The motive that moves tho theft specialist is 
ofien very obscure. Six years ago, for instance, 
most of the big London hotels were on the watch 
for the door-mat thief. Inthe space of two months 
there was hardly a famous hotel in London but 
suffered. 

The Doormat Thief was Never Caught. 

The thief was evidently no ordinary doormat- 
thief, for he confined his attention strictly to hotels 
(which, of course, put their names on their mats, 
thus making them unsalcable), and only to those 
whose names are known all over the world. The 
specialist ended his operations as suddenly as he 
began—without being caught. The mats stolen, 
by the way, were the huge mats at the entrance 
halls. 

The thicf's doings puzzled all London, and the 
only likely suggestion made was that he was acting 
on a commission from some wealthy American 
souvenir hunter, 

The valuable stained-glass of England's old 
churches is finding its way bit by bit across 
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“Out West” Young Couples do not “ Walk Out” Together, 
and They Think Kissing is Babyish. 
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Sometimes it happens 
that two of the ‘ boys” 
call the same evening. If 
there is more than one girl, 
y vhether a younger sister or 

hired girl matters not, tho 

difficulty is got over by the 
rest of the family going to bed and leaving the 
tivo couples occupying separate rooms (unless there 
are more than two, which is unneual). 

For anyone to intrude on their privacy is regarded 
as a direct insult. espscially by the man, since 
it implies a reflection on his honourable intentions. 

Strange as it may seem to English ideas, a couple 
often sit alone together until two or three o'clock 
in the morning. Any suggestion of impropricty 
would bo scofasl by the girls parents, and, truly, 
there is no occasion for comment on that score, for 
scarcely ever woull it be justified, such is the high 
standard of morality. 

Tates dor for a Buggy Ride. 

What do the couples talk about? A question 
easier asked thin answered. Anyhow, they do 
little or no kissing. neithor at the earlier or later 
stages, for the osculatory habit is regarded as 
babyish out there. 

Having a “ sit-up” with a girl does not imply 
that the coupls are, or aro about to become, 
engized. If his presence is not desired agivin, sha 
i3 quite froc to intimate it. Or, if she is not to his 
finey. ho is under no obligation to repeat the eall. 
Shonld the acyintwes, however, be agreerble 
to both, ho may teke her for a buggy ride; or, 
in winter, e3¢ort her in his sleigh to a dance or 
surpriza «party. Ten, fifieon, or even twenty 
miles aro thought nothing of when attending such 
functions, 

Still, they arc not consilered engaged, and it 
is quite legitimite for two “boys” to take the 
same girl out on different occasions, But wo> tv 
thea man without the means of doing so. He 
simply “ isn't in it.” 

The tims comes, sooner or Inter, when the girl 
has to make her choice. Tien matters assum3 
a different aspect. After the formil betrothal, 
which does not uanmlly take place until a short 
time before tho wedding, she becomes the exclusive 

roporty of the favoured one. Strangely, she then 
ceabs out of tho way with a shyness which ono 
expects from a newly wed bride ia England. 
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the Aflnntic. Thero are 

‘known to be at least two 
small gangs who devote 
their talents solely to this 
profitable branch of crime. 
Lost pieces bave been iden- 
titied in America, and none 
is ever offered for sale to English dealers, 

Several rewaris are on offer for the capture of the 
thieves who have during the pst five years 
despoiled bnglish churches of what are in many 
eases their most valuable treasures, Really o! 4 
stained glis3 fetches very high prices owing to 
its rarity, as in the seventeenth century, Cromwell's 
soldiers smashel thousands of church windows 
all over the kinglom, 

Burglary and housebreaking have — several 
branches Some burglirsare “ porch-climbers,” and 
never tackle » house unless it has a poreh from 
which access can be got to the first-floor windows. 

Some burglars specialise in tlat& and their latest 
do:lge is to ring up the flat by telephone in order 
to sev whether tho tenant and his family are out. 
If the riager-up gets an answer, he merely asks 
if thit is Mr. So-and-So, inventing somo name, 
and when told it is not, rings off. 

Sorry ! Wroag Number. 

A Scotland Yard o'licial recently declared that 
a considerabls pereentage of the complaints 
telephone-owners mike about people being put on 
to them by mistake are really not the telephono 
girls fault at all, but the work of the enterprising 
burglar. r) 

A new line has been hit on by what the nevspapers 
call the “bus fare beggar.” He is a thoroughly 
well-dressed man who stands a‘ busy London 
corners, and, with a genial and apologetic smile, 
asks anyone near if they could lend him a penny. 

Thinking he has left his purse behind, people 
readily oblige. But, judging by the letters tho 
newspapers have received begging “bus-fares_ is 
his only trade, and a projitable one at that. Till 
tho Press gave away the game and his description, 
his original little speciality must have easily 
brought him in money at the rate of two or turee 
hundred a year. 


See this weck's SCOUT, the best paper for boys. 
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%” The Big Yankee Bully 
{3 was Surprised when he 


go 


Learnt how Captain 
{ ‘ Carruthers could use 
his fists. 


= By SCUDAMORE 
JARVIS. 


“Ir don’t matter what you say one way or the 
other,” said Private Coles, with-an aig of finality, 
“the only thing what really counts in an Army is 
disciplino, and if you spell it with a big‘ D’ you won't 
be fur out. Musketry, drill, and manceuvres aro all 
very well in their way, but they wouldn't be of much 
account without discipline. 

“We can’t every man jack of us be a hero—thero’s 
some chaps I’ve known what really loved fighting, 
fellows what would double forward in the firing line 
just mad to get at the enemy, but for every bloke with 
them ideas there’s half-a-dozen what arc wondering 
how it feels to stop one of the bullets that keep scream- 
ing overhead. 

“Tf you had no discipline what would happen in a 
scrap ?—why the plucky, fear-nothing fellows would 
go on as fast as they could lick, and the others would 
stop behind lying snug under stones and bits o’ cover. 
I know, ‘cos I’vo scen it happen myeclf. But if every 
chap’s so drilled and disciplined that he obeys an order 
without thinking about it, the whole line goes forward 
like a bit o° clockwork with the shaky blokes keeping 
pace with the brave oncs. 

“Now, in the South African War we had a funny 
sort o’ Army made up of Regulars, Militia, Volunteers, 
and Colonials, and some of the new-raised corps was 
pretty rough and untrained, and sometimes o bit hard 
to manage, for thcir officers didn’t always understand 
the handling of men. 

“It was towards the end of the war that a 
company of ours was sent to a place cabled Zipfontein 
on the line for blockhouse dutv. We was under 
the command of Captain Carruthers, Lieutenant he 
was then, and a proper disciplinarian, too. Don’t 
run away with tho idea that ho was harsh and stand- 
oftish, ’cos he was nothing of tho sort, for at the central 
blockhouse whcre he lived with twenty men, the rest 
of the company being scattered down the line, we was 
quite a family party. . 

“Mr. Carruthers was strict and every bit an officer 
during the day when thcre was work to be done, but at 
night he'd join us round the.camp fire and yarn and 
sing with the best cf us. Yes, he was a proper gent— 
one of the quiet, th chtful sort, but jolly s company 
when he made hisself one of the ofoed, and we 
loved him for it. 

“* Well, life went on tolerable peaceful and quiet for 
some time, but by degrees the men got fed-up with the 
endless monotony of guards by day and guards b: 
night, and nothing to look at buéthe dry, ycllow voldé 
and the Hong snaky railway line that wobbled and 
shivered in the heat till it disappeared over the horizon. 
It was cnough to break anyone's heart; but by working 
us during the day and checring us up at night, Mr. 
Carruthers somchow scemed to keep things together. 

“* Active service is all very well at first—it’s a bit of 
a change and tolcrable exciting, but when the first 
novelty wears off it grows wearisome and deadly. At 
tho end of a year a fellow s got stale and worn out, and 
rod the oe t) be ars, an the officers are made of 
tho right stuff, he’s in a way—full o’ , fed 
up, and far from home, and ’arf rf the sacieet sonia tie i 

** We ‘ad our grouscs in our little crush, and we le 
the most of ’°em—the worst being kept short of food 
when in a big store close by, the key of which Mr. 
Carruthers had, was tins and tins of all kinds of fancy 
truck, blocks of chocolate, rum, and all sorts. He had 
orders to keep it to provision the columns that came 
our way, and he just obeyed orders. 

“Then one day a column got a bad dusting about 
ten miles away, and part of some scallywag corps got 
cut off and come galloping in to us. They wasarough- 
looking lot, Somebody’s Light Horse, so fur as I can 
remember, and thero was pretty well every sort o’ man 
in it, from real gents what had come down in the world 
to London hooligans, American gcowboys, Mexican 
greasers, Johannesburg Jews, Dutchmen, and all sorts 
—and they hadn’t an officer. They'd left him behind, 
they ‘said, but it didn’t matter, according to all 
accounts, much, ’cos they never took no notice of him 
*ecpt to laugh in his face. 

“Mr. Carruthers looked a bit puzzled when they 
turned up, and he wired to headquarters to ask what 
he should do with them. Theo answer came back in a 
matter of three hours or so, telling him to keep ’em for 
the time being and pass ‘em on to the next column that 
come past. 

“Well, the men of Somebody’s Light Horse was 
funny chaps to handle. They'd never been taught 
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officers to manage ’em, they took a dislike to Mr. 
Carruthers on the spot. They'd a general sort of an 
idea that Infperial officers was a sct o’ sidey, soft- 
handed snobs, which showed their ignorance, and they 
told us confidential-like that they weren't going to 
stand any back chat from anybody—lcast.of all Mr. 
Carruthers. 

“We used to fancy that wo was pretty uscful 
grousers, but we couldn’t hold a candle alongside of 
these chaps, for they grumbled and growled about 
everything, ‘specially a great hulking Yankee cowboy 
who seemed to be boss of the crowd, although he was 
only a trooper. 

“He was a big-voiced, bragging chap, with a lot o’ 
swagger, and a silly habit of saying ‘ Hell’ on every 
occasion, and he was forever sncering at the gol-darned 
Britishers, who couldn't run a war and couldn’t run 
nothing. 

“* Lucky for you some of us i from God’s Own 
Country come over to help you,’ he ses through his 
nose, ‘ or I dunno where you'd be by this time.’ 

“© Did you come over to help us or to draw five bob 
a day, which is more money than you ever saw in your 
life ?’ ses Pinchor Martin, and next moment he was 
lying on his back with his nose broke, for the Yankee 
cowboy could hit quick and as hard as a horse kick. 

“That night over the camp fire, which Mr. Car- 
ruthers kept away from, ho groused on end for the 
best o’ two hours, running down the Army, and 
ended up by slinging mud at British officers. 

“© Call that thing, “ sir,”’ he ses, nodding his head 
towards Mr. Carruthers’ tent. ‘ Nit, not this child— 
no, nor salute him. In the United States we don’t 
salute officers, and I ain't going to salute British ones, 
not much. And I ain’t going to be bossed by anyone 
—let alone a lily-fingered mutt like that, with his 
puffed sleeve riding breeches and his beautiful polished 
gaiters.” 

“ Well, men is just like sheep—give ’em a lead and 
they'll follow, and some of our chaps begun to mutter 
and say as how there was a lot in what the Yank said. 
Next day everybody was in a sort o’ restive mood— 
we all felt as if there was a thunder-storm knocking 
around, and we wondered when and how it'd bust, 
and bust it did when the dinner 0’ stewed trek ox was 
served a: 

“The Yank, who'd got all his own crush and a few 
of our chaps behind him, had been cussing and swear- 
ing all the morning, and a lot of his remarks hag been 
overheard by Mr. Carruthers, as they was intended. 
Of course, he took no notice—a real gent never hears 
anything what ain’t addressed to him direct, and the 
cowboy chap got an idea in his head that Mr. Car- 
ruthers was scared of him. He was looking for trouble 
all right, and when the dinner como up he got on his 
hind legs and started to make a shindy, for someone 
had told him that the store was full o’ daintics and rum. 

“*Say, boys,’ ses he, kicking the dixie o’ trek ox 
into the dust, ‘I ain't goin’ to eat that muck—not 
while there’s a storo full o’ good things waiting to be 


ne What are you going to do about it then?’ 
ses J. 

“*Do about it?’ ees he. ‘I'm going up to that 
dude there and I’m going to ask him for the key. 
Come on, boys.’ 

“Tt was then that little Colour-Sergeant Mercer 
stood up fo him and ordered him back. Ho'd never 
seen anything like it afore in his service, but he knew 
his dooty and wasn’t afraid. But the big Yank took 
him by the shoulder and swung him out the way, 
and they all marched up to Mr. Carruthers’ tent with 
our chaps following, very nervous and excited, and not 
knowing what to do. 

“What's the matter ?’ ses Mr. Carruthers, looking 
up from his plate of the same trek ox. 

““* Matter!’ shouts the cowboy, standing straddle 
leg in front of him in an insulting way. ‘The matter 
is that we chaps want something to eat, and we're 
going to have it. Hand over the key of that store.” 

“ Mr. Carruthers got up very quietly and took a look 
round to sce how things was shaping. He see his men 
standing behind sort of undecided-like—not liking the 
Yankee’s manner to their officer, and wondering what 
they ought to do—and ho sorter realised he was up 
against the hardest job of his life. , 

“There were a lot o’ things he could do—he might 
have ordered his men out with rifles, but that would 
have meant a scrap and bloodshed—he might have run 
into the blockhouse and wired for help—or he might 
have handed over the key and waited to deal 
with the Yankee till later. But none of them sorter 
suited the case. Just how he dealt with the business 
meant everything to him, for if he didn’t show a bold 
front it would have been told in the canteen for so long 
as he was in the regiment how he was made to knuckle 
under to a Yankee bully. 

“** Oh, so that’s the trouble,’ ses he, very quiet and 
calm, and I noticed that his face had gone white under 
the sun-burn. ‘And s’posing that I won’t give you 
the key ?’ 

“ The Yankee laughed loud and nasty. 

“* Then I reckon I gotter get it,’ he scs, pushing his 
face up agen Mr. Carruthers’. 

““No one moved for what seemed like an hour, 


what discipline was, and never having had any real | though I s’pose it was really only a small bit of a 
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second. The Yankeo was waiting for the officer to 
give way, and the rest of his crowd was standi: eg 
expcctant-like, whilo our little crush was just petriiie:. 
for we'd never secn nor cxpected to sce an ofiicer cdeficd 
by a private. 

“ Mr Carruthers he stood there very calin and coo}, 
looking straight into the cowboy’s cyes, and then very 
slowly and deliberately he began to take off his tunic. 
For just a moment the Yank didn’t understand, then 
he spotted it. ‘ Oh, that’s your game, is it 2’ he cried, 
and sailed right in with a vicious punch that would 
have felled an ox. But Carruthers just side-stepped 
and whipped up his fist like a flash o’ lightning and 
hooked it with all his forco against the Yankeo’s jaw, 
and tho big hulk of a man went over like a shot rablit. 

“ He was up on his feet in ‘arf a minnit, his mouth 
full o’ filthy curses. It was then that the colour- 
pag fell us in and marched us up to do what we 
could, but Mr. Carruthers waved ‘im back. 

“*Tt’s all right, Colour-sergeant,’ ses he. ‘I'lJ 
deal ying this.’ “ ets 

““* No, sir,” ses Mercer, ggi our pardon, sir, 
but let me take him on.’ eer 

“* Stand back!’ shouts the Yankee. ‘ Look out— 
I’m coming,’ and Mercer only just had timo to jump 
aside when the great bully came in swinging both arms. 

“ As I’ve said afore, he was a big hulk of a feller, 
strong as a horse and well-built, while Mr. Carruthcrs, 
although he was tall and moderately strong, hadn't the 
cut of a fighting man at all. It looked all Lombard 
Street to a China orange on the Yankee, for he came in 
to close quarters in a way that showed he'd done a bit 
° scrapping afore. 

“I ‘arf turned my head away expecting to see Mr. 
Carruthers knocked clean out, but to my surprise and 
everybody else’s he jumped back as quick as lightning, 
and, smack, smack, his left just did a sort o’ postman’s 
double knock up agin’ the cowboy’s face. I very near 
cried with joy, for it was plain that our officcr could 
box like a book o’ rules, although we’d never suspected 
him of it. 

“In came the Yankee, cursing like a fiend, and al! 
the time Mr. Carruthers give ground shooting out that 
straight left of his and jerking the cowboy’s head right 
back between his shoulders. Now and again the Yank 
would swing out savage with both arms and grunt as 
he did it, but they always landed on the officer's 
shoulders, and on these occasions Mr. Carruthers 
brought off some right hooks what was real daisies. 

“ Our chaps was shouting and yclling with joy, for 
if they’d bin sorter wavering before, they was all 
staunch and true for Mr. Carruthers now, and wanted 
more’n anything to see him win. : 

“Suddenly the Yankce stopped boring in after his 
encmy, and stood panting and spitting blool. 

“*Come in and fight, you white-livered guy,’ he 
growls, ‘I ain’t going to chase you all over South 
Africa,’ and Mr. Carruthers took him at his word most 
surprising and unexpccted-liko. 

“He come in with a sudden rush and, 'stead 0’ 
swinging like the Yank, he struck out savage and 
fierce, keeping his elbers to his sides. They was awful 
hard, bone-breaking punches, those, for they started 
right down at the tip of his toes, and by tho time 
they’d reached his fists, there was enough force in them 
to stun an ox. 

“The Yank’s head went from side to side, but he 
fought back savage and determined, though Mr. 
Carruthers ducked or dodged nearly every blow. 
Then suddenly one of the cowboy’s wild swipes caught 
the officer on the chin, swinging him round, and tho 
Yank dashed in reckoning he'd got the fight safe, but 
that’s where his reckoning was a bit out. Mr. Car- 
ruthers come back like a flash, and as the Yank rushed 
towards him he let fly a right with every bit of him 
behind it. It was judged and timed to a nicety, and it 
landed right where the cowboy’s jaw faded away into 
the thick of his neck. 

““Smack—I reckon you could hear it away at the 
next blockhouse, and it must have sounded and felt 
like a five-inch Lyddite shell to the Yankce, for he stood 
for ‘arf a second with a silly, Sleepy grin on his face, 
and then went down with a thud into the dust. 

“ Next day the Yank and his crush was passed on to 
another column, and we was glad to see the last of ’em, 
for I often think o’ what might havo happened with an 
undisciplined crowd like them if the ofticer in command 
hadn’t bin able to use his dukes like Mr. Carruthers. 

“Depend upon it, me lads, discipline is tho thing 
that keeps the Army what it is, and if you lose it for 
the time being, the best thing to bring it ba k, to my 
way o’ thinking, is a good straight left, followed up by 
a useful right. I’ve seen it used and know what it 
can do.’ 


ONLY BRUISED. ; 

Reporter: “ Anybody injured in the practice 
match to-day ?” 2. 

Football Captain: ‘‘No. The boys are taking it 
easy to-day. They are saving themselves for the 
cup-tie to-morrow. Robinson got his nose broken, 
Smith lost an ear, Jones had a few teeth knocked 
out, Duncan dislocated his jaw, and Peters broke 
four fingers, but no one was really hurt !" 


Have you had a shot for our Big Football Prize? There’s £1,000 if you shoot straight enough. See page 366. 
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HOW FILMS TEMPT CRIMINALS. 


Enterprising Gang of Criminals 
Cleared £6,000 by Pretending to be 
Picture Actors, , 
“Ss thief! Stop thief!” 
As ed man came running down the street about 
a hundred yards ahead of the crowd, a big, deter- 


mined-looking navvy stepped forward and gripped 


i rml ° 

“< ciate right,” gas the almost breathless 
runner. ‘Jerk me aside—we are doing this for a 
cinema picture.” : 

His captor, with a laugh, at once released his 
hold, and the man, darting swiftly round the corner, 
continued his flight and disappeared, He wasa real 
thicf | This incident occurred recently. It seems that 
a woman had been looking in a shop window in 
the Finchley Road, London, when a man snatched 
lier hand-bag and bolted. Though a hue and cry 
was raised at once he escaped by the ingenious 
ruse related above ! 

It is more than probable that he obtained his 
itca from @ recent film Which actually showed this 
verv incident on the gcreen. And he is not the first 
criminal who has called in the aid of the cinema. 

Last December a gang of thieves robbed a banker 
in Paris of £6,000 worth of valuables in an excecd- 
ingly clever way. The banker was away with a}l 
lis family, and tho constable on duty near his 
louse was accosted by ten well-dre: men who 
produced a letter stating that they had permission 
to make a cinema film at the banker’s house, and 
requested the police to keep the public out of the 
way of the actors. 

Real Policemen Were Amused. 

One of the strangers placed a citiema machine 
in position and vigorously turned the handle while 
the others reared a ladder against the wall, broke 
a window and entered the house. Several of the 
men, dressed as policemen, pretended to hide them- 
selves round the corner in order to surprise the 
supposed burglars when they emerged. 

When the “actors” taking the part of burglars 
appeared with sacks on their shoulders and were 
seized by the “actors” dressed as policemen, 
the real policemen watching were greatly amused. 


They laughed still more when ig read in the. 
a. 


cvening papers an account of the banker's house 
having been burgled. They thought the report was 
a joke on tho part of one of the onlookers! It was 
not till the banker returned that it was discovered 
that the “cinema thicves ” were real ! 

Early in 1911 a film was taken showing a burglary 
at a goldsmith’s shop in Croydon. The film was 
exhibited and very shortly alter the slop was 
broken into, the thieves getting away with £2,000 
worth of gold ornaments. ‘They had watched the 
film, noted the arrangements of the interior of 
the shop, and, using this infermation, carried out 
their burglary successfully. 

Tradesmen Are Careful Now. 

Since then tradesmen have been extremely chary 
ia allowing their shops or houses to be used for 
moving pictures! One film, showing the robbery 
of a bank safe, had to bea withdrawa, for the safe 
was acttially robbed several times in a few montlis. 
Now, if a bank robbcry is shown on the screen, the 
Jictures are taken in such a way that no important 
cetails of safe construction, or protection for doors, 
and so on, are allowed to appear. 

Last year there was a great—and a justifiable— 
outery against the cig crime wes shown at picture 
palaces. In a very few days a number of cascs 
occurred where boys and young men were arrested 
for crimes which they copied from ecenes on the 
screers, One boy at Suiton gavo a most vivid 
account of two men who had attacked him, and 
the entire Metropolitan Police Force were kept 
busy searching for them. 

He went thorougl.ly into details. One man, 
he said, was about thirty-five years of age and wore 
1 morning coat and dark trousers. The other was 
about twenty-five, and he further stated that both 
ticn wore falso beards. The description of the 
men was circulated throughout the police stations, 
and it was not until it transpired that tho description 
of the two men tallied exactly with two actors in a 
recent moving picture that the police realised that 
the attaek was a cinemaginative one ! 

In another ingenious burglary the prisoner 
admitted that he had got a rather cute idea for 
forcing windows from a picture he had ecen. It 
was on account of those and similar ones that a 
censor for picture films was established. 


“The Charles Street Mystery,” a long thrilling crime stery, appears in the October NOVEL. Now 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


CLEANING TENNIS BALLS. 
difficult lo play tennis with soiled tennis 
simple reason that it is very hard to sce 


It is vei 
balls, for t 


them when they are in the air, quite apart from the 
fact that clean tennis balls look so much nicer. 

A very simple way of-cleaning them is to rub them on 
a stiff doormat, like that shown in the sketch, by which 
method they can be cleaned to look like new. 


TESTS AERGPLANE WINGS. 

Berors new aecroplancs leave the factory thoy are 
submitted to a number of tests, the most important 
of which is here depicted. The machine is turned 
upside down and the wings loaded with bags of sand, 
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which give sevcral more pounds weight than the 
highest es-imated pressure the wings will be called 
upon to stand when the acroplane is in flight. By 
this means the strength of the fabric, cable wires, and 
we stays are tested before a pilot takes the machine 
aloft. 


HELPS BILLIARD PLAYERS. 
Iw billiard-rooms where the table is a little too large 
for the space allowed by the surrounding walls, the 
device here 
c — cpp, Oopicted is 
- 2 oe adopted. A 


each of the 
walls, as 
shown in the 
illustration, 
and thusthe 
plavers are 
able to 

S swing back 
their cnes without hitting tho wall when playing a 
ball clos: to the edge of the table, as the inlet 
panel allows another inch or so of space. - 


MARKS ON A PAIR OF SCISSCRS. 
No doubt a great number of readers have noticed 
peculiar marks on the inside of a pair of eae ope 
These 


that indicated by the arrow in the illustration. 
marks are 
put there by 
the makers, 
sothat the 
workmen 
can tell at 
a glance 
when rivet- 
ing the 
scissors if 
they have 
the right 
two pieces. 
Both the 
shanks, you 
will notice, 
bear the 
same murk. 

Each workman has his own mark. Should a pair 
of scissors be returned with a flaw in them, the fore- 
man can tell at once, by glancing at the mark, the 
workman who made them. 


| MAXE WALKING GHEESES. 
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9 The Man Who Supplies Comedians 
N With Their Funny “Props” Tells 
“P.W.” About His Curious Trade. 


Wuere does the music-hall funny man get tho 
hair that stands on end like a gollywog's when ho 
gets a shock? And where docs the knockabout 
comedian get tho skull that he is willing to let 
his partner drive a hatchet into? Have you ever 
wondered ? 

Well, they have to be made, and it is I who 
make them. 

There are few of us in tho trade, but we flatter 
ourselves we can make anything a music-hall artist 
could want, or think of, from rocks for a sea sceno 
to ventriloquial figures and “dud” dogs that 
wag their tails and heads, 

The rocks, by the way, are hollow, of painted 
canvas, and are always shaped so that they fit 
into ono another on the “nest” system for 
travelling. 

The false skulls I have mentioned aro wis 
mounted on a deep foundation of beeswax, which 
is an excellent shock-absorber, And tho “ practi- 
cal” wigs which flap up and down at tho wearer's 
wish are worked by squeczing a rubber ball at the 
end of a tube, just as a photographer works his 
camera, “ Practical” in music-hall talk mcans 
movable. 

Wants a Horse Made. 

I never get two orders alike. A comedian may 
drift in some morning and remark: “I want a 
horse for my new song. one that will be a screain, 
Practical head and tail so that they l! do cither 
end. Oh, any old colour you like. Vl Icave it 
all to you.” 

The next visitor may be an American with: 
“Say, can you give me an elephant that opens 
his mouth about a yard and a Imlf to roar and 
makes a noise like a two-cent dying roosicr ?” 

And the next caller may ask how I sell my 
“tin quids”’ for a millionaire song he is putting 
on. (They aro really stamped out of brass, and 
cost threepence or so a dozen.) 

I make property haddocks by the score. It was, 
T believe, Dan Leno who first thought of this as a 
good “ prop” for carrying in the hand when singing 
a seaside song. The old man who mado it was, 
I have heard, so proud of his masterpicce that he 
followed the great comedian about for weeks, 
to watch the imitation smoked haddock’s effect 
on audicnces, under tho firm conviction that it was 
the haddock that made the turn. 

Property cheeses are favourite “ props” for 
comedians. They are, of course, very easy to 
make. When “ prop cheeses and “ prop” 
dogs walk off the stage they are not merely hauled 
off by a string held by a man in the wings. Strings 
break sooner or later. What we call an “ invisiblo 
wire” is usually uscl—a very fine but strong stccl 


wire, 
The Crocodile Ran Amok. 

The most ingenious “ prop’ I ever made was 
a life-like model of a cock—feathers, crow, flapping 
wings, and all. It cost mo months of work, and 
my customer £50. ; 

** Props’ sometimes have adventures, T sup- 
plicd a property crocodils onee—a_ practical one. 
The man inside, of course, trusted to tne cro: odile’s 
open mouth to see where he was going, One even- 
ing his partner mischievously wedged a fooiball 
inside the jaws during the turn. 

The man inside, cramped and in the dark, rather 
lost his head and dashed wildly sround in an 
effort to find. the wings. The applauso was 
tremendous, and increased when tho crocodils 
walked over the footlights and fell among tio 
orchestra, 

The tail (the entrance) was damaged in the fall, 
so the crocodile had to be broken open in vicw 
of the audicnce. The partnership was also brokea 
at the end of the weck. 

— 

Sne: “Why do people speak of ‘the human 
race’ ?” 

He: “Because men and women are alwo:s 
running after each other.” 

eo 

A courte of neighbours were leaning over the 
back fence, exchanging gossip, as ladies will, 
“My husband,” remarked one, “says he always 
does better work when he is thinl.ing of me.” 

“T notice,” responded the other, “ that he mado 
a very good job of beating the carpets,” 


ou sale. 
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A Young Wite, Tired of Having Her Husband's 
Motker Set Up as a Model, Thinks Out a Very 
Effective Way of Bringing the Truth Home to Him. 


GrorcE was an only eon, and consequently 
nothing was ever quite good enough for him in his 
mother’s opinion. When he and I got engaged 
she was civil enough to me, because she thought 
if her George could sec anything in me I must be a 
bit out of the ordinary, but at the same time no 
girl could be really quite worthy of George. 

I didn’t worry much, because sweethearts always 
have to put up with a little criticising from one 
another's relations. When we were married, 
though, g4 got rather irksome after a time. 

George thought as much of his mother as she did 
of him ; he was always telling me how well she did 
this and that, what beautiful puddings she made, 
how wonderfully tidy sho kept the house, and so 
on. If ever I talked over some little difficulty 
with him it was sure to be, ““ Ah, my mother never 
had any trouble over that!” or “ Ah, you should 
ask my mother what to do! She'd tell you fast 


enough.” 
A Wife Likes Praise. 


Now, a young wife is apt to be a bit proud of the 
way she manages the home, and likes a little praise 
now and again if things go well, or a little sympathy 
if they don't. And she likes her husband to be proud 
of her rather than everlastingly harping on the 
perfections of somebody else, even if it ts his 
mother, and not some other girl. 

I never said much to George, but it was a job 
to keep my temper when his mother used to stay 


with us, and they both took to praising her ways | it on 


at the expense of mine. A woman, especially 


when sho’s not long been married, likes to feel George’s dinner. But what with 
| mistress in her own home, and George and his 


mother gave me the impression that they were 
putting up with me in the hope I'd do better, but 
that I must be careful and try to improve. 

I stood this for a long time because I was fond 
of George ; but at last, when the baby was tcethin; 
and being rather an anxiety, and George sugges’ 
asking his mother to stay again, I told him plainly 
T was sick of her overbearing ways, and if she 
couldn’t Icave us alone I'd rather she stopped 


away. 
The Way Out. 


Tho result was that George and I quarrelled. 
I went to bed that night in a temper, and, not 
being able to sleep, I thought the matter over 
carefully, to sce if I couldn’t hit on a plan, and 
finally discovered what I hoped would a@ way 
out of the difficulty. 7 

Next morning I made it up with George and said 
I should be very pleased for his mother to stop with 
us. A few days later she came. There was a nice 
little supper, and everything spick-and-span, but 
she found a good deal of fault, and said baby was 
spoilt because he cried a good deal, being fretful 
over his teeth. I took it all like a lamb, though 
George sided with his mother a3 usual, and bided 
my time. F 

A couple of days later I woke up complainin 
of a bad headache and of feeling very poodtis f 
got up, but soon found it was impossible to keep 
on my feet, and at last I begged George’s mother 
to take over the housework for the day if she 
would. I said I should probably be able to pick 
up a pape many hints as well as get the rest I 
need ) 


As a matter of fact I was quite well, but I wanted 
to teach George and his mother a lesson. 

She fell into the trap immediately, and George 
hinted that we should see things properly done for 
once, but I noticed he didn’t appear over pleased 
with his breakfast. It was a Betnalay chose 


purpose—and so I suggested his mother 
should make one of her famous puddings for 
i lie er wanting 
to give tho sitting-room a thorough turn out and 
baby taking up a lot of time, the pudding turned 
out very badly, and when George came in hungry, 
thaplace was upside-down, baby crying, and dinner 
nothing like ready. 
George Was So Cross. 

I could seo George was cross, but he didn’t say 
anything, and after scarcely touching a very nasty 
meal, he went off for the afternoon. His mother 
continued turning out, and was so busy that she 
forgot all about tea, so that George came in, 
famishing on account of the bad dinner, and found 
nothing. Then she cut her finger with the bread 
knife, and that was the last straw. She and Georg» 
had words, and George went off to spend the evening 
at the “‘ Four Feathers.” 

I thought it was time I recovered, so I got up, 
bandaged my mother-in-law’s finger, ae baby, 
put the house tidy, and had a tasty supper for 
George when he came back, tired and hungry, and 
ready to quarrel with anyone. 

He never said anything, and neither did his 
mother. But she’s very quiet and docsn’t find 
fault when she comes to see us now, and Gcorge 
never sets her up as an example, 


“ As she wheeled her bike to the top of the hill,” 
I murmured, ‘‘ how tired you must be.” 

But she smiled as she said, in a voice that was 
shrill, “Tis the bike that is tyred, sir, not me.” 


VERY CLOSE. 

An Englishman and a Scot travelling north 
together, had a game of cards to pass away the 
time. On settling up, as they neared Carlisle, 
where the Englishman was to get out, it appeared 
that he owed the Scot one shilling and sixpence 
halfpenny. He paid one shilling and sixpence, but 
found that he had no coppers. 

“A wecl,” said the Scot, “never mind! I'l 
just be takkin’ your evenin’ papcr.” 
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FREQUENTLY 
PASSING STATUES 


coves SILL. 
COORING FOR 
FAGS? 


TROUGH THE BOWING 
IDEA MAY AT FIRST 
BE MISUNDERSTOOD 


AND NEXT WE MAY GEE AN 
OLD-WORLD GRACE IMPART-}: 
ED TO THE OFFICE WHEN {: 
THE BOSS ARRIVES 


BUT WHEN ‘ ear 
DRIVERS TAKE TO SALUTING STATUES,!; 
THERE MAY BE TROUBLE 


The famous creator of “Don Q,” H. Hesketh Prichard, writes for the October ROYAL MAGAZINE. Wow on sale. 
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What the Head Looked Like. 

THEATRICAL and literary people aro still dis- 
ewsing the “booing” of Sir James M. Barrie’s 
play, The Adored One, at the Duke of York's 
Theatre. 

Ono of Sir James's stories is about a lad 
sit at dinner next to a ae sunburnt and very 
hald-headed man. During dinner he stooped to 
pick up his napkin, which had slipped to the floor, 
and as his head rose slowly at the lady’s elbow, 
she exclaimed, “‘ No melon, thank you ! ss 

she thought it was tho servant handing round 
melon ! 


As Good as He, Anyway!. 
Trg title of Maclaine of Lochbuie, who recently 


who 


appeared in the New York “ halls,” bothered the |. 


Americans a good deal. 

The chieftain ought always, of course, to be 
addressed by the name of his estate, ‘‘ Lochbuie,” 
which is @ common-enough custom in Scotland. 
In the same way, at social gatherings he is always 
announced as ‘“ Lochbuie,”’ and in connection 
with this a story is told of Sir Frank Lockwood. 

On one occasion, when Maclaine of Lochbuie and 
his wife paid a visit they were announced, quite 
correctly, by the butler as, “ Lochbuic and Mrs. 
Maclaine.” 

Sir Frank and Lady Lockwood happened to be 
arriving at the same time, and Sir rank, havi 
ovetheard the other announcement, whispere: 
hurriedly to the butler. The man hesitated, but 
apparently Sir Frank convinced him, for when ho 
{lung open the door to admit the Lockwoods, the 
nan announced: “‘ Number Forty-three, Portman 
Square and Lady Lockwood !* 


The Reason Why. 

Sm Hervert Tree's gorgeous production of 
Joseph and His Brethren at His Majesty's Theatre 
is playing to crowded audiences. 

Between tho acts the other night one of the 
performers put this question to another, “ Why 
did Joseph’s brethren put him into tho pit ?” 

The other stared at him. ‘Good heavens!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you never read your Bible ? 
They put him in because they were jealous of him.” 

‘"No,” was the reply ; “no, you’re wrong.” 

“Well, why did they put him into the pit ?” 
demanded the other. 

“ Because,” the other actor replicd, moving off 
to a safer distance, “they thought it was a good 
opening for a young man!” 


The Grand Manner. 

A cnarRacTeustic story of Sir Herbert Trec’s 
quaint humour is going the rounds just now. 

Heo was walking up the Haymarket tho other 
day when he met a lady of his acquaintance. 
Sir Herbert swept off his hat with a flourish and, 
still holding the hat in his hand, stood talking 
to her for some minutes. 

“What a magnificent lining your hat has!” 
the lady exclaimed, glancing at tho red silk lining 
of the hat, 

“You admire that lining ?”* Sir Herbert cried 
in his most melodramatic manner. With a swift 
wrench he tore out the lining and thrust it into her 
unwilling fingers, adding impressively, ‘‘ Madam, 
it is yours!’ 

Then he stalked miajestically away, leaving the 
astounded lady clutching the few scraps of red silk ! 


What He Had Tried. 

THE decision of the Home Office to pull down 
and rebuild the Marylebone Police Court brings 
to mind the latest story told of Mr. Plowden, 
the famous magistrate who dispenses justico at 
this court. 

He was taking coffce in his club recently when 
a fellow member remarked that hot coffee was 
not a good summer drink. “ You should take 
cooling drinks,” he advised. ‘‘ Have you tried 
gin and ginger-beer ?”’ 

“No, but I’ve tried a number of men who have,” 
teplied Mr. Plowden drily. 


Liquid Meals. 
Tat story recalls the latest told by Mr. Walter 
Emanuel, the well-known contributor to Punca, 
Two costers met one morning. 
- *Ad any breakfast, Bill?’ asked one, 
Not a drop,” replied Dill. 


Give your boy a year's subscription to the SCOUT. 
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Just Stopped There. 


M. Santos-Dumont, the famous aviator who 
retired some years ago, seems to have decided 
to take to the air again as a result of his cnthu- 
siasm over Mr. Hawker’s attempt to fly iound 
Britain. 

The story goes that M. Santos-Dumont was once 
talking to a rather silly young lady who wanted 
to know all about everything connected with 
aviation. He explained patiently’in reply tc her 
incoherent questions that onc of the great d: pgers 
in flying was for something to go wrong with the 


motor. 

“Dear me!” sho exclaimed. “I'd i ever 
thought of that! I suppose if the motor stops the 
poor fellows can’t get down again?” 

“ Just so!” replied the aviator, turning wearily 


away. 


Looking Ahead. 

From Australia comes a quaint item of news. 

Mr. Joseph McCabe, delivering a lecture on 
astronomy, told a Melbourne audience that the sun 
would probably become cold in about twelve 
million years. 

Next day an up-to-date firm of clothiers stuck 
up posters bearing Mr. McCabe’s prophecy, and 
calling particular attention to their special sale of 
heavy winter overcogts on the instalment plan ! 


The Real Difficulty. 
THERE is o discussion going on in theatrical 
circles just now on whether the actor-manager 
is a better or a worse judge of a play than the 


‘manager pure and simple. 


Reterring to this discussion the other day, 
Mr. Lennox Pawle, the well-known actor, told a 
story of an American author who wrote a play 
founded on Victor Hugo’s famous novel, ‘ Les 
Misérables.” 

“Can’t you get a manager to produce your play ?” 
asked a sympathetic friend. 

“ Produce it!” exclaimed the author scornfully. 
“ Why, I can’t even gét a manager to pronounce it!” 


Quite a Different Stonewaller. 

Tus story is being told of Mr. “ Plum” 
Warner, who has been taking part in the discussion 
on the suggested creation of a Government Depart- 
ment for Sports. 

Once while visiting a cricketing friend's house 
he picked up a book. It was Henderson's “ Life 
of Stonewall Jackson,” the famous American 
leader, and Mr. Warner looked at the title in 
surprise. 

“That's funny!” he is said to have exclaimed. 
“Tl admit that Jacker’s a very good bat; but 
when it comes to writing his life and calling him 
Stonewall Jackson—well, I do think that’s going 
too far!” 


They Convinced Him! 

Maxm Gorky, the famous Russian author, 
who was expelled from Russia somo time ago, 
has not accepted the Tsar’s permission to return 
to Russia. 

There was another Russian writer who dis- 
approved of so many things in connection with 
the management of his.native country that he got 
himself into serious trouble with the authorities. 
He persisted in pointing out their defects, and at 
last they got so exasperated that they decided 
to hang him, and he was duly sentenced to death 
by one of the governors he had criticised. 

Three times they tried to hang him, and three 
timcs the rope broke. 

The worried hangman postponed the execution 
while he went to talk things over with the governor. 

“ What did he say when the rope broke the third 
time ?”’ asked the governor. 

“ He said that it was just what might be expected 
in Russia,” replied the hangman 3 “that we 
couldn’t even hang a man properly.” 

The enraged governor turned in a fury to the 
hangman, ‘Convinco him that he is wrong!” 
he shouted. 

So the hangman went back to the condemned 
man and convinced him! 


Reduced. 

Wr Evays, the well-known comedian, was 
shopping with his wife the other day, and as they 
passed a millinery shop where a hat sale was in 
progress, Mr. Evans noticed in the window some 
enormous hats labelled: ‘“‘ Hats reduced.” 

“Good heavens!” he gasped, ‘ what size were 
they to begin with ?” 
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If you are really ambitious, you must 
grip the handle and open the door to 
promotion and better pay for yourself. 

Only training makes a man able to 
open that door. Ability, energy, pluck, 
stand waiting outside. But if you add 


to these a sound practical training, then 
you will enter in; then you can force 
your way to promotion and better pay. 


Just that necessary training is being 
successfully given by the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


A wide-awake man is always eager 
to enquire into and examine for himself 
the means by which other men are win- 
ning success. If you will write to us, 
we will send you a full account of the 
I.C.8. and their work. We will tell you 
all about the I.C.S. training for pro- 
motion and better pay. 


The I.C.S. Booklet, which we will send 
you, contains valuable practical advice 
On the prospects fur trained men, to- 
gether with a full syllabus, specimen 
pages and illustrations from I.C.S. 
Instruction Papers of the I.C.S. Course 
best suited to your requirements, and a 
full account of what I.C.8. corres. 
pondence training really is, means and 
has accomplished. Together with this 
Booklet, the testimony of prominent 
public men and of I.C.S. students to the 
practical and PROFITABLE nature of 
LC.S. training. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


a FORTHE ,, Es 
MONEY-BRINGER BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE Scnocis Lro., 
120d International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.S. 
> (To avoid delay please mse vu fulladtres) 

Please gend I.C.8. Booklet explining how [ean gain a 
thorough, practical, and up-to-dite knowledge of the 
subject before which I have marked X, and so qualify 

for a Secure Position and Better Pay. 
COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
—Adrvert'sing 


—Business Training 
—Hook-keeping *-Show Card Writing 
—Salesmanship --Window Dressing 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 

~ Shop Practice 
—Foundry Work 
--Electrical Engiceering 


—Boi’er Engineering 
—Marine Enginceving 
--Gas Power Engineering 
—Motor Engineering ~ Electric Traction 
—Cotton Manufacturing Electric Lighting 
—Wocllea M-nu‘a turing ~-Architecture 
—Steam Engineering —-Contractinz and Bui'ding 
~-Steam Electric — Structural Encincering 
—Mechanical Engineering - Concrete Enginecring 
—Draughtsmanszhip ~ Civil Engineering 
—Heating and Ventilating — Quantity Surveying 
—Sheet Metal Work Mining 
VARIOUS 
—French, German, 
Spanish, Italian 
—Asgriculture, Poultry 
Farming 


—INustrating 
—Designing 
—Applied Art 


Many other courses lo chooee from. 


It’s the finest present you can make him. 


He Was Introduced to 
Her in the Police- 
Station, of All Places. 


S1p Swit travelled for the firm of Growler & Co., 
and very popular he was, too, amongst his fellow 
knights of the road. As for Growler, even he had to 
admit that Sid was a smart fellow, after the United 
Hotels deal. For Sid bad succeeded in obtaining from 
the United Hotels Company a contract, under which 
Growler's celebrated soaps were supplied to every 
one of the numerous establishments controlled by the 
U.H.C. throughout the country. 

Fred Jakes, of Messrs. Washer, had been after the 
game order, and when Sid got it Washer was furious. 
He eacked Jakes on the spot. _ 

In the course of his travels one summer Sid put u 
at the Coronet Hotel, Westbourne, and here, as usua 
he met several of his commercial friends, who were also 
on circuit, pushing their firms’ icular goods. 

Sid was saurally the life of the party, but at break- 
fast the morning after his arrival it was noticed that he 
wore a pre-occupied and thoughtful air. His pals said 
nothing at the time, but when in the evening Sid still 
remained as moody as ever, they began to chaff hnn 

. on the subject. 

“ Swift, old boy, what’s the matter with 
= Browne, champion of Binyon’s Bottl 
a you in love?” 


‘And have you been refused ?"’ added Lamson, 
who represented Storwell’s Sparkling Ginger Wino. 

Sid looked round the table impressively. 

“ T have been overtaken by a mystery,” he remarked ; 
“ and I will confess it is not unconnected with a lovely 
woman.” 

“Capital! Tell us all about it!” cried the others 
in chorus. 

Sid slowly drew from his pocket an envelope, 

dressed in a woman’s hand, and while the others 
watched his every movement breathlessly, he laid a 
shect of notepapcr and a photograph on the table 
beside his plate. 

“I said a lovely woman just now,” he observed ; 
“and I think you will agree with mo, after looking at 
this picture.” 

- He passed the photo to Browne, who gazed at it in 
evident admiration for several minutes, before passing 
it along to Limson. As each man looked at the 
likeness an exclamation of delight eseaped his ie 
When the picture had been right round the table 
they all turned to Sid, with eager congratulations. 
But Sid still looked troubled. 

“ The fact is,” he explained, while a blush of modesty 
swept across his manly brow, “I have—ah—been 
through one or two affairs of the heart at Northport, 
which is the town where this Ictter was posted, but for 
the life of me I cannot remember the lady who sends 
this delightful picture of herself.” 

‘* But doesn’t the letter help you, old boy ?”’ asked 
someone. 

Sid blushed still more deeply. 

‘The letter,” he said, “is very touching, but— 
well, it doesn’t explain anything, except——” 

He broke off in great.embarrassment. 

“Come, tell us what she says! We won’t split; 
we're sports, you know that!” cried his delighted 
friends. 

“She only writes a few lines,” returned Sid ; ‘‘ but 
they’re very much to the point. This is what she 
gays :— 

‘* «My Precious Lambkin,—Come back to Northport 
as soon as ever you can, and meet me under the 
Victoria statue, my darling. I have £500 for you, and 
all my love and undying devotion. I shall expect you 


ou?” 
Teas. 


to be by the statue on Tuesday, August 4th, at seven’ 


o'clock in the evening. Till then, good-bye and ten 
thousand kisses, my Ownest Boy. Your Ever Loving, 
* Lucy.’” 

A long low whistle went up from the listening 
travellers, followed by some animated comments. 

‘** What ho, Sid, you’ve struck it this time!” 

“ Five hundred pounds and her undying devotion ! ” 

‘“My dear boy, you're made for life! She must 
be an heiress!” 

Sid looked round at them and blinked. 

‘* Unless it's a practical joke,”’ he muttered. 

“Well, you’ve simply got to turn up at that statue 
on August 4th, just to sec what happens. Mustn’t 
he, boys?” said Browne. 

“Yes, yes!”’ came the answering chorus; ‘and 
we'll be there as well to watch old Swift get off, the 
old dog!” 

“You sha’n't come unless you promise to behave 
guictly,” declared Swift, 


“ We'll be as quiet as white mice,” they assured 
in “but we insist on coming to the wedding as 
well!” 

And so it was finally arranged that they should all 
turn up at the Northport Victoria statue to ece what 
was going to happen. 

As for Sid, the more he thought about his mysterious 
correspondent tho more bewildered did he become. 
For the life of him, he could not remember ever having 
met the beautiful girl whose photograph he now 
carried about with fim wherever he went, and the 
impression that it was all a hoax grew stronger than 
ever as the time went by. All the same, he reflected, 
it would be very nice if by any chance she did turn up 
to meet him, for, by her photograph, she was divinely 


ahh F 
July gave way to August, and the fateful 4th found 


Sid Browne, Lamson, and several others in the town 
of Northport. It was a beautiful summer day, and, 
after a late tea, the wholo party strolled off slowly 
in the direction of the Victoria statue. As they were 
rather early on the scene, Browne insisted upon taking 
Sid to the nearest florist’s shop, where he placed a large 
crimson rose in Sid’s buttonhole. 7 

‘* Give it to her when she turns up,” he said. 

‘* Yes, if she ever does turn up,” retorted Sid, gloomy 
but nervous, now that the magic hour was at hand. 

Arrived within sight of the statue, Sid detached 
himself from his friends, who remained in a group about 
thirty yards away, while Sid himself walked on alone 
and began to parade up and down just underneath 
the brazen figure. 

A neighbouring clock struck the hour, and every eye 
in the little group of waiters was fixed upon the igre 
of their companion. But there was no girl to be seen 
anywhere ncar who in any way resembled the lovely 
portrait. Girls there were, it is true, who hurried by, 
and one rather plain female actually did stand still. 
for a few minutes in Sid’s neighbourhood ; but beyond 
these only men were visible. : 

Five, six, seven minutes went by, and Sid was just 
Pegtoning to think what a fool he had been ever to 
believe in the reality of his charming correspondent, 
when his attention was caught by the attitude of a well- 
set-up man about five pore away. 

This individual was watching Sid with an attention 
that soon became rather embarrassing, and while Sid 
still stood there, wondering what it meant, the stranger 
actually walked straight up to him. 

“Mr. Sidney Swift, I believe?” said the man 


“That is my name,” Sid admitted, “ but I’m afraid 
I don’t know you.” 

“No, you don’t. I’m Detective Inspector Willes, 
and it is my duty to arrest you for obtainin money 
under false pretences from Miss Lucy Farland of this 


a 
id staggered. 
“You must be mad !”’ he gasped. 
“Not at all,” returned the other ; ‘‘ are you coming 
quietly, or must I handcuff you ?” 
~ It’s a mistake, I tell you!” cried the horrified 


“Then you'll be able to explain it at the station,” 
retorted the detective drily. ‘‘Come along.” 

Like one in a dream, Sid marched away Peake his 
captor, with his friends following at a respectful 
distance, under the impression ¢t he was being 
guided to the abode of his unknown charmer. But 
when they presently saw him disappear under the blue 
lamp of the police-station, they eyed one another in 
blank amazement, and held a council of war. 

Meanwhile, Sid was passing from one sensation to 
another. Once inside the station, whom should he see 
but the very lady of his dreams—the girl of whom he 
had been thinking ever since the receipt of that 
wonderful Ictter ! 

She started forward as he was led in, and then, with 
a wild shrick, she staggered back and fell, swooning, 
into tho arms of a pompous-looking gentleman whom 
Sid took to be her father. 

After a somewhat lengthy interval the girl was brought 
round, when she immediately turned upon the nearest 
detective and exclaimed, with great indignation :— 

“‘ Who is this? Why do you bring him here? He 
is not Mr. Swift. He is not anything like Mr. Swift! 
Mr. Swift has a black beard and the slightest cast in 
his left eye. You have made a mistake!” 

“But I am Mr. Swift!” exclaimed Sid feebly. 
“My name is Sidney Swift, and I travel for Growler, of 
Battersea.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear, then who can the other man 
have been ?”’ sobbed the young lady wildly. ‘‘ Have 
you a brother with a black beard and a cast in his left 
eye?” 

“No,” returned Sid slowly. ‘I know nobody who 
answers that description. He broke off as a 
sudden light burst upon him. ‘ Why, of course!” 
he ciied, “of course! ‘The villain!” 

“What do you mean, sir ?”” demanded the pompous 
gentl>oman. 

“T mean,” exclaimed Sid excitedly, “that if your 
dauzhter has been swindled by a man with a black 
beard and a squint in one eye, who gave my name, the 
chances are that his real name is Jakes, Fred Jakes, 
late traveller for Washer. This lady's description 
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him “ the man a 1; nn he owes mea grudge, 
ecause it was partly through me that he lost his job.” 
The detective looked paealed, iat 

“ T cannot detain vou, sir, after what has happened,” 
he said. “ That letter was a dodge to bring you to this 
town, but as you are evidently not the man wo arc 
after I can only express J regret for the inconvenience 
we have caused you. hope you will accept my 
apology, sir?” 

“Don’t mention it,” iy gee Sid, with his cyes glued 
upon Lucy Farland. “I would have come a much 
longer journey for the sake of catching but one glimpse 
of this lady.” 

Lucy blushed. 

“Sir,” remarked the pompous gentleman, stepping 
forward and extending his hand. ‘I like your spirit, 
and my daughter and I will be delighted if you will 
come and dino with us.” 

“I woufld just love to,” stammered Sid, still gazing 
at Lucy. 7 

It appeared that Jakes after being sacked by 
Messrs. Washer became very hard up, and knowing 
that Miss Farland owed his late employers a big bill, 
called on her and collected the money, and finding 
himself forced to give a name, gave that of the man 
he hated, so that in case of trouble Sid Swift would 
be inconvenienced if not actually punished for the 
crime. 

And 60 it came about that Sid eventually emerged 
from the station with Lucy and her father, to the 
complete bewilderment of his anxious friends outside. 

But they understood things better three months 
later when they received invitations to the wedding. 


IT WOULD SAVE TIME. 
“You will have to be very careful for a long 
time,” said the doctor. —~ 
‘* T suppose so,” replied the patient. 
“If you expect to entirely recover from this 
you must obey my instructions implicitly.” 
“Then I shall have to ask you to make them 
ia explicit.” 
he doctor bowed gravely, and that far-away 
look came into his eyes that denotes in a doctor 
an occasion of great moment, when his vast learning 
is to be brought to bear on a serious problem, 
“ You mustn’t smoke,” he said. 
“ Great Scott!’ cried the patient. 
“ You mustn't drink.” 
a“ Whew ! ” 
“You mustn’t over-exert yourself, at any kind 
of work or exercise.” 
“ Not so bad.” 
“You mustn't be out in the evening.” 
“Now, look here, doc. !” 
“ You mustn't eat rich food.” 
oe I won't.” 
“You mustn’t have any excitement.” 
“ All right.” 
“No cards or billiards or——” 
““ @h, doc., go easy.” 
“ You mustn’t——” 
“IT say, doc!” interrupted the patient. 
“Well?” 
“Aren't you making unnecessary work ivf 
yourself 2” 
“ How do you mean?” 
“ Wouldn’t it be easier for you to tell me what 
I may do?” 


Aw editor of a daily paper had posted on the wall 
in the reporters’ room Pines Sone cinta in large 
saa Accuracy, accuracy, accuracy !” 

me day when a junior reporter handed in an 
account of a meeting in which it was stated nine 
hundred and ninety-nine eyes were fixed on the 
speaker, the editor demanded an explanation. | 

“One of the audience was blind in one eye, 
said the reporter. 


KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 18.—“ Unique.” 

Even the best educated among us are liable to make 
mistakes in grammar. Each week we give some 
common graminatical error, pointing out the mistake, 
and correcting tt. 

Tuis woek we explain the misuse of the word 
Unique. . 

The mistake made by most people is saying 
“That's very unique, or most unique.” 

A thing is either unique or it isn't. It cannot 
be very or most unique for the simple reason that 
to say a thing is unique is to say that there is 
only one of it. 

en there is only one of a thing it cannot be 
compared with anything else. 

Next week: ‘“ Neithcr—nor.” 


Have you tried for the £1,000 yet? If not, turn to page 356 and have a shot now. 


Week ENDING 
Sept. 27, 1913. 


DRAUGHTSMAN WINS £250. 


3 Mr. P. Doubleyou Calls Upon the Man 
Whose “Middle,” ‘ Perseverance— 
Eavesdropper Using Ear-trampet,’’ Won Our 
First Prize. 

Mr. F. Arey, of 41 Bamford Road, Didsbury, 
the winner of the first prize in ‘‘ Middles,” No. 81, 
made a great effort to hide his excitemegt after 
Mr. P. Doubleyou had told him the welcome news. 
But the effort was a failure. Three times Mr. P. 
Doubleyou asked him a question, and three times 
he replied with something nothing to do with tho 

ere he j 

Suddenly he jum up. 

‘‘ eed me a = sei but I must just tell my 
friends,” he said; and the next moment Mr. P. 
Doubleyou heard him calling out, ‘I’ve won the 
first prize in Pearson's,” and the whole house seemed 
suddenly to wake up and become agog with 
excitement. 

It was quite ten minutes before Mr. Airey could 
scitle down to tell Mr. P. Doubleyou how he won 
tie big prize. 

“Well, ta.start at the beginning,” ho said, “I 
started ‘ Middles’ right at the commencement. I 
entered No. 1, and I have competed every single 
week since, up to No. 81. Each week I have sent 
in coupons, and each week I have said to myself, 
‘I'm determined to win!’ but after eighty-one 
wecks I had about given up hope ! 

“ But I knew I was on the right lines, for I won 
several consolation prizes, and they spurred me on. 
I made a study of the prize-winning attempts, and 
I came to the conclusion that wit without vulgarity 

for the 
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£5 


Lrsz-Ricks is a simple rhyming sompetition 
that should appeal to every reader of P.W. Yon take 
any one line in this copy of P.IV.—it doesn’t matter 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find 
on page 352, column 2, line 52, the line: 

“To walk about with mottled faces,” 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, as: 
“‘ During spring-cleaning no disgrace is.” 

You can, if like, choose your line from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the article on page 363: 

“ Dad’s Spare Shilling,” 
Then you could add the line: 
“ Helps us if he’s willing.” 

You may choose a line from the advertisement 
columns if you wish. Here is a line taken from the 
Zam-Buk advertisement on this page, 

“ Lost all her hair,” 


LINE-RICK No. 


Page... Column 
Line chosen w.c.cersssseees 


a eecrecene 


Rhyming Une coccccscceccscecsncencereeervees seeaeee 
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LINE -RICK 


10 PRIZES of 


£I each 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


was the keynote. A week or two ago a winner 
advised other competitors to make a study of 


winning lines, and I thoroughly agree with him. 
Moreover, I do not think that anyone can 
expect to win in their first few attempts. It’s like 
anything else, you've got to practise before you are 
perfect. If you send in regularly every week you 


will find your lines improve wonderfully after a 


time. So one piece of advice I can give other com- 
petitors is, send in regularly. 

“Here is another tip which may prove useful. 
I sometimes think of a good idea quite unconnected 
with * Middles.’ I make a note of the idea and try 
to work it in the competition. I thought of the 
idea, ‘ Eavesdropper using ear-trumpet,’ 
was not until the word ‘Perseverance’ came along 
that I was able to use it. 

“ Above all, try to be original. 

“The prize has come just at the right time, for 
I go on my holidays to-morrow. r am young, 
unmarried, and full of ambition, and I intend to 
use the money as capital to carry out some of 
my ambitions. If I am successful I shall always 
remember that I owed part of my success to P.W.— 
my favourite paper. At present I am a draughts- 
man in an engineering works in Manchester.” 

“ Perseverance wins,” says Mr. Airey. After 
eighty-one attempts he has carried off the first prize. 
That's a fact to remember when you feel rather 
disappointed that one of the big prizes has not come 
your way. In competitions, as in every other 
walk of life, the man who sticks to it, the man who 
is determined to get there, is the man upon whom 
Mr. P. Doubleyou calls in the long run and 
congratulates upon his success. 

urn to page 372 now, and sec if you can carry 
off the big prize. It's dogged as does tt. 


ween 


NO 


FEE. 


and you add a sccond line: 
“In the gas jet’s flare.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Line-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To tho reader from whom the Editor receives what 
is considered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit. In the event of ties, prizes will be 
divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
tho coupon below, together with the number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in your second rhyming line, 
your name and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the [ditor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than tirst post Tuesday morning, September 30th. 
Mark your envelope “Liue-rick No. 12” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, 
providei each is on a separate coupon. 


12. 
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T agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly’? and to accept it as final, and I enter only 


on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.’ 
NAME ..crcerssccecsererreseeeeeees idea seeeaeaaies 


Address . 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 9. 


The first prize of £10 has been awarded to: 
ll. R. Srzacaur, 8 Ascot Road, Tooting, 8.W., for 
the Line-Rick : 
Line chosen—The power of movement and the power 
to cry out, 
Rhyming line—Are gone in the dreams caused by 
lobster and stout. 
The second prize of £5 has been awarded to: 
Miss M. Baxzr, Cams Alders, Fareham, Hants, for 
the Line-Rick ; 
Line chosen—Mother will be cross with you, not me, 
ayes Aeris stole the apples, I only shook 
e tree, 


Ten prizes of £1 each have been awarded to: 
Mies C, Goddard, 188 Windmill Street, Gravesend. Kent. 
E. Watson, Wilsontown House, Wilsontown, Lanark, N.B. 
gohn Coulton, Hancote Road, Stoney Stanton, nr. Hinckley. 
ercy B, Lemon, Laburnum Villas, East Boldon, co. Durbam. 


~ T. O'Dea, Randlestown, Navan, Meath. 


M. Martin, 17 Emmanuel Road, Balham, 8. W. 

Corporal W. Bamford, A.S.C,, Barracks, Hounslow. 

C. Mitchinson, 12 Brousham Street, Edinburgh, 

A. Livett, Excelsior Theatre, Tranent, N.B. 

W. Martin, Moorville, Gwynne Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Here are Some Very Clever Attempts Seat in This Week. 

Some people will, of course, be surprived to hear 

That aster ‘‘ Twenty" a woman’s birthday comes every second yerr. 

Twenty years ago an epidemic of school striking 

Was followed by another kind fur which pupils had no likinge 

He was turning the handle this way and that 

When a policeman stepped up; his hair raised his hat. 

Despite the excellent or:anisation of our police 

They can't recover “Blulen Kisses’’ nor ‘Captive Hearts" 
release. 

Rings and other jewellery are always being lost, 

Especially when they've been insured for double whut they cost. 

And that was the last thing in the world he desired, 

That his sucetheart should know that his dvess suil was hired. 

What isa clever womun? Surely one who 

Turns a@ man round her finger—her Lillie oue too. 


but it 
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am-Bu 


USED CONSTANTLY IN 
OUR HOME 
FOR LAST 6 YEARS. 


Wonderful Healing of Ulcers, 
Cuts, Scalp Sores, Ringworm, etc. 


“Ove experience of Zam - Buk 

extends over five years, and this 
magic balm has over and over again 
proved a real blessing,” states Mrs. 
A. Wright, of 74 Sixth Avenue, Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 


Grazed His Shin. “My husband one 
—_—_—_—_—_ day slipped and 
grazed his shin. It 
was such a_ simple 
thing that he took no 
notice of it. The 
place festered, how- 
ever, and ulcers broke 
out from ankle to knee. 
There were twenty of 
them discharging and 
paining him. Zam-Buk 
proved a_ real bless- 
ing, for this magic 
balm cleansed and 
: healed my _husband’s 

Mr, Wright. sores splendidly. 
“Fivo years ago 


Lost All Her Hair. 
———_ our eldest daugh- 


ter, Mildred (age 14), had a lot of nasty 
sores on her head. She had a lovely head 
of hair, reaching down to her waist, but lost 
every scrap of it,and I had to make her a 
tight-fitting cap. The 
r child was in an 
awful state. After try- 
ing doctor’s and other 
ointments in vain, I 
was at my wit’s end 
what to do. 
“Luckily I then 
heard of Zam-Buk, 
which I got from tho 
chemist. Zam - Buk 
took out the inflamma- 
tion and dried up the 
discharge. I persevered 
carefully with Zam-Buk 
until, to my great de- 
light, all the sores had disappeared and 
were replaced by beautiful now skin. 


Covered with Itchy Sores. “Two 
A a TSR TS 
later Mildred caught ringworm on her 
head. Arthur (age 7) and Ernest (age 5) 
also tonk the diseasc, Ernest having the 
sores on his face, neck, 
and head. The children’s 
sores spread very quickly, 
until I started using 
Zam - Buk, which soon 
got the ringworms under. 
Instead of being homo 
from school for months, 
~%un-Buk eured them all 
contpletely in a week or 
Erneos wright. two. In my lig family 
I am always finding 
Zam-Buk useful for cuts, sores, ote, and I 
shouldn’t consider our home complete with- 
out a box of this wonderful healer.” 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD T0 
BE WITHOUT ZAM-BUK. 


A Ase. 
Mildred Wright. 


Finalf 


ie 


ESE GUD) WORRIED 


Six hundred Selfridge blouge lengths are offcred ia this weck’s HOME NOTES. 
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HE GALLS FOR YOUR INSURAN 


q A Striking Article in our series of 

“ Strugg'ers,” vividly portraying the hard 

life of an Insurance Agent. 

Years ago he was a clerk. When, through no 
fault of his own he lost his position, he did not 
sit with folded hands waiting for the fates to find 
him a new berth, while his wife and child starved. 
Instead, he applied for a temporary agency, by 
which he sold goods on commission. 

After a fortnight’s trial, the firm itself suggested 
that he should become a regular traveller with a 
small salary plus commission. But as he was a 
practically untried man he must sign an agreement 
stipulating that his turnover would have to reach 
a certain quarterly minimum. 

It seemed an opening and he grasped it eagerly. 
The salary, at a pinch, would just keep his home 
going until the quarterly commission fell due. 

How he worked! He was breaking new ground, 
and it is not easy to take an order from a man 
the first time you see him. Nevertheless, by 
dint of sheer perseverance he sent oe orders, 
and by the last week of the quarter he had booked 
over of his £1,000 minimum. He calculated 
that the firm owed him some £40. 

But there are dishonourable employers and 
dishonourable _travellers. The dishonourable 
traveller spends his day in tho billiard-room while 
drawing his salary and expenses, The dishonour- 
able employer holds the unsuspecting traveller to 
the letter of a harsh agreement. 

Savings Gone—Clothes Shabby. 

The firm refused to pay him any commission at 
all, as the minimum had not been reached. They 
were within their legal rights, He was victimised 
by @ common swindle. 

The blow staggered him. Ho was once again 
without employment, and in a much worse position 
than formerly. His small savings were exhausted 
and—his clothes were getting shabby. He would 
have to take the first thing that offered—which 
happened to be that of insurance agent in a poor 
district. 

He got the job easily enough. He was what is 
commonly called “ of good address.” They gave 
him a emall salary and a “ book ’’—that is, a list 
of persons already paying weekly sums for insur- 
ance, for the collection of which he would receive 
acommission. They told him frankly that he would 
have to keep up a certain average or be “ sacked.” 
And he accepted it—as a “ steppirg-stone.” 

That was many years ago. But he is still an 
insurance agent—still in the same district. Watch 
him on his tramp through the endless streets of 
dismal] houses that constitute his round. 

Kept Waiting at the Door. 

He - knocks at a door. After a long wait a 
towsled woman answers, and he “trots out his 

tter.” Most often the door will be shut in his 
ace. But if he is in luck she willlisten. Inwardly 
despising himself, he reels off the old, old arguments 
and, again if he is in luck, the woman will agree to 
pay anything between a penny and threepence a 
week. A fraction of this goes to him, and in this 
way he lives—a man of good education and instine- 
tive refinement. 

The bane of his life are the superintendents. 
They are never contented with his efforts. Always 
they dcmand more business. Driven themselves, 
they are compelled to be merciless in turn to their 
underlings. 

When he chances to satisfy their demands for a 
record season this period of special effort is made 
the standard below which he must not sink for the 
future. 

In return for this life of mean toil and endless 
anxieties he receives barely cufficient to keep him 
slaving. His carnings may average something 
between £1 and 20s. a weck. Two thirds of this 
will be commission for collecting. You appreciate 
the importance of this fact. 1t means that he is 
completely at the mercy of the company. If be 
were discharged he would lose everything. And 
so he works with the sword of penury for ever 
hanging over his head. 

By now he has become more or less hardened 
to the work. This is the real tragedy. Once he 
had in him the making of a succcssful travellor. 
But the years of hopcless disappointment have 
broken his spirit, and at last unfitted him for any- 
thing better. He will never have another situation. 
He will struggle till he dics. 


Next aeek: ** The Country Dector.” 
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The SUR—PRIZES Colu 


mn. 
Safety-razors ; Penknives, and Blue Bird Brooches to 
be Won this Week. 
The Adventures of Percy. 
Percy is very fond of the ladics, and nothing 


delights him more than to take them out in style. | 
So 


Percy rode in a taxi last week, are 
With the swectest of girls by his sido; 
But he'd left all his money at home 
And the driver to young Percy cried : 

Well, what did the driver say 2? You need not 
worry about rhyming so long as you keep the 
driver's remarks dewn to ten words, and are not 
too abusive! Mark postcards “Taxi.” For the 
best remarks to Percy we will give ten Safety-razors. 

See conditions below. 

Wanted a Phrase. . 

We want a good catch-phrase to advertise 
Pearson's Weekly. One well-known one, for 
example: “If you see it in P.W. ‘It’s s0.’” 
We want something as good as that. For the 
best catch-phrase we will give ten Penknives. 

Mark postcards ‘* Advertise.” 

See conditions below. 


For the Ladies Only. 

Tris competition.is for married ladies only. 
Supposing your husband wired that he was bring- 
ing a friend to dinner, and you really had nothing 
in the house, and it was early closing so that you 
couldn't get ee What would you wire 
back to your husband ? Twelve words only. For 
the best wires we will give ten Blue Bird Brooches. 

Mark postcards ‘* Dinnerless.”* 

See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 


CONTESTS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these sur- 
idee column competitions, but your reply to each must 

written on a eeparate postcard. 

8. Each postcard muet bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
typewritten or printed. 7 

4. ,competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unlesg this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

_ 5, Mark cach postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
Provided these conditions are fulfilled all the postcards 
may be eent in one envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard’”’ in 
the rst left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
1 uame and addrese of the sender. 

6. All atvempte must @rrive not later than Tuesday, 


se ge 

. Esch competition will be judged separately, and 

the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforte 

conside the best. . 7 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 

be divided, and, where the awards are gh. the prizes 

will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 
“PERCY” CONTEST. 

In this contest competitors were requested to suggest 
what crarhiny retorts ‘‘ Percy Vere de Vere’ might 
make to his friends who call himh @ K-nut, and greet 
him in public with the sarcastic remark, “ What-ho, 
Filbert! ”’ prize-winners of the ten stylo pens 
offered _were as follows: 


W. H. Berry, 10 Lynwood Grove, Sale, Manchester; 
A. Blake, 11a Vera .. Fulham; Mrs. brough, 
Netherfield, Notte; AT. Hig, Collings, | Hilleide, 
Axbridge; Cross, 54 Francis St., Plumstead, 8.E.; 
Mrs. Parker, 47 Grosvenor Rd., Aston, Birmingham; 
W. Gray, 274 Windsor Ave.. Gateshead; Mrs. B. 
Shivas, 173 Oxford St., W.;_ F. Wateon, 21 St, James 
a Farnworth, Bolton; W. H. Watts, 17 Holland Rd., 
en, 
* ARRANGE” CONTEST. 


Readers were invited to ay what they thought of 
the new arrangement of articles pred on pages 260 
and 261 of P.W., and for the best lists of three reasons, 
either for or against, prizes of ten combined shaving 
glasses and hand mirrors were offered. 


winners 
were: 

O. Baird, 127 Telephone Rd., Southsea, Hante; W. 
Rarwell. Butter Hill, Carshalton, Surrey; W. Bell, 18 
Viewforth Grdns., Edinburgh; A. mnett, 5 Croomsa 
Hill, Greenwich; A. Cameron, High St. House, Lan- 
caster; Miss A. E. Robinson, The Laurele, Hounds- 


down, Southampton; Mrs. Rutherford, 23 Perth Rd., 
Dundee; H. H, Sutcliffe, 248 Luzley Brook, Royton, 
Oldham; . G, Travess, 6 Cwmsaerbren_ St., 

herbert, Glam.; A. Wilson, 8 Mill St., Rutherglen, 


lasgow. 
SLOCUM" CONTEST. 

As a pierrot was singing a popular air 

On the pier down by Slocum-on-Se 

A man from the audience cried out in despair: 

_ What did the man cry out? For the funniest last 
lines eent in prizes of ten watches were offered, and 
these wero won by: 

. Barnes, 84 Hanover Rd., Willesden, N.W.; J. 
Brown, 66 Spruce Hill Rd., Walthamstow; M. Clancy, 
11 Upper Tooting Park Mans., Marins ., Balham; 
H. Bishop, 7 Boneor Rd., Folkestone; W. Christie, $ 
Everthorpe Rd., East Dulwich. 8.E.; L. Classey, 88 
Park Rd... Battersea; G. Ramsay, 203 Crow -° 
Partick, Glasgow; W. R. Randelle, 83 Portland St., 
Leek, Stefis; J 8S. Wateon, 5 Tylney Rd., Forest Gate; 
J, H. Young, 8 Wobster St., Glaseaw, 


— 


DROPSICAL SWELLINCS 
IN THE EYES, IN THE ANKLES, AXD 
IN THE LIMBS. 


“T used to be very dropsical,” says Mrs. &. A. 
Martin, of 7, Green Street, Cowley Road, Oxfor |. 

“ My limbs were nearly twice their usual <i; , 
and my ankles were so swollen that I could rv: 
get my boots on. I could scarcely see for ti; 
swellings under my eyes. 

“It was very difficult to relieve the bladde,: 
some days there was scarcely any relief; that was 
what made me so dropsical. My heart and he: 
were bad, and there was a nasty, dragging jain 
in my back. I began to think I was in for a be 
illness. 

“One day I ha ed to read of a case like mir) 
being cured by Doan’s Backache Kidney Pi!:., 
and so I commenced using them myself. Sci 
the water came away freely, and the swellin: s 
began to go down. Eight boxes of the Pi's 
thoroughly cured me, and althongh that was {«..» 
years ago, I have enjoyed wonderful health ev-: 
since. Noone could be more grateful to Doan's 
Pills than Iam. (Signed) 8. A. Martin.” 

DROPSY consists of swellings about the ers, 
hands, feet, limbs, or body, caused by the eset. 
of the watery portion of the blood into t:is 
surrounding tissues. 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills promote a fr 9 
action of the kidneys and bladder, so that tl.. 
accumulated water in dropsy is drained away, ant 
the necessity of tapping avoided. 

In 2s, 9d. boxes only, six boxes, 13s. 9d. Never 
soldlocse. Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClel!in 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be sureyou get the same pills as Mra. Martin had. 


IS YOUR 
HEART BAD? 


Feel your pulse, Is it regutar ? 
Do you ever havo Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Skipping a 
Beat, Cold Hands or Feet, Pe.ns 
under the Left Shoulder Blace, 
Trouble in Lying on Left Sid, 
Dizzy gs te Drowsiness after 
Eating, Violent Starts in Your 
Sleep, Fulness in the. Throat, Neu- 
ralgia around the Heart? 
If you have any of these sympioui:, is 
it not time to correct them ? 
Our Oxien has proved an almost infil! 
cure of Functional Heart Trouble ani 
many complications. Let us send you a free packet. ' 
you may, without cost, try its effect upon your trou!... 
We will send the week’s trial treatment, relying «> 
telling your friends if it does you good, Fall pari’ 
of use and of some of the cures with every packice. !u 
costs you nothing to try.—THE GIANT OXIE Cv. J, 
(Dept. 6F F), 8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


FREE BOX OXIE®. 


CONSUMPTIO:. 


THE NEW CURE. 


If you are a Consumptive yourself, never min | 
if your doctor and the specialist have told you 
they can dono more for you, sanatorium trea!- 
ment, open air, and change of climate failed t» 

ive you relief, send a postcard to Mr. Chas. |'. 

tevens, 204 Worple Road, Wimbledon, for ful 
particulars of this new cure, and records of th 
wonderful recoveries it has brought about; or, 1 
you will give him details of your case, he wil! 
send you a supply of it (the cure) on the“ No 
Cure, No Pay”’ principle—that is, you are oy 
asked to pay for it if perfectly satisfied with tho 
benefit you receive from it, and consider t12 
progress made warrants its continuance unt! 
you are completely cured. Names and address°s 
of cured patients in nearly all parts of the world 
sent on request. 


Most of our readers will remember the lili 
action Mr. Stevens brought against the British 
Medical Association last year, and the extra- 
ordinary evidence that was given during the nine 
days the trial lasted. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, Sax Rohmer, Frank Howel Evans, Mary Wynne, and Marie Studholme write for the October NOVEL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 27, 1913. 
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A P.W. reader, a crippled man, who just manages 
to earn @ living by humble employment on an 
underground railway, sniffed tefully, one eve- 
ning, a8 he sat down to tea with his wife and little 
boy, at the eos smell which came from the savoury 
hash set before him. 

“ Ah, onions!” said he. “I always likes onions. 
Onions is a regular breath from tho country, and no 
mistake.’ 

Of course, little Billy had one of his awkward 
questions to ask—he was at the awkward question 


ege. 

“Ma,” said he, “how does onions grow ?” 
“Well, I’m ashamed of you,” said his mother, 
“not to know that onions grows on trees.” 

At this, Billy’s father spluttered a little over his 
cup of tea. 

‘Fancy not knowing about the onion-tree, 
Silly,” he said, reproachfully. “ Where was you 
brought up?” 

‘Bethnal Green, mostly,” said little Billy—who 
was not casily scored off. 

“Then we must excuse your ignorance, I suppose,”’ 
said Billy's father, “for, after all, you've never 
Leen to the country.” 

‘No more have I,” said Billy's mother; and if 
you knew her as well as does her husband, you 
would have noticed a tinge of sadness in that 
declaration, 


In Funds To-Day. 


“Well, nover mind, let’s be merry to-night,” 
eaid her husband, and, diving a hand into a pocket, 
pulled out, and banged on the table, a shilling- 
piece.“ I’m in funds to-day,” he went on. “ Had 
a bit of luck. What do you say to going to one of 
these here picture palaces to-night, since we can’t 
go to the country ?”” 

Then you should have scen how Billy’s little 
pale face flushed with eagerness; how magi- 
cally the sad look ficd from the mother's 
220, 

Yet she thought twice before falling in with the 
proposal, 

There was so much that could be done with a 
lucky spare shilling. Billy wantcd new boots— 
he wanted a strengthening medicine—he wanted 
a change of air—somehow the thought of the country 
remained in her mind, kept fresh, perhaps, by the 
good smell of the onions in the hilt 

ae sup , she said at last, speaking half to 
herself, ‘it couldn’t be done.” 

“What couldn’t be done?” they demandcd. 

“T was just wondering,” she said, “if we could 
spend your spare shilling on getting Billy sent away 
for a day in the country.” 

4, That would cost a lot,” said Billy’s father. 
Far more than for all three of us to go to the 
pictures,” 

“Oh, but it only need cost ninepence,” said 


Nosing 
@s A snort time ago the 
public man used to con- 
gratulate himself that he 
could always get a week or 
ten days’ rest from the news- 
papers when he was on board 

7 ship travelling to America. 
U5 Now, however, his very last 
a the ocean liner, has been taken from 

im. 

There are always spproximately 10,000 people 
at sea in whom the putiie is intercsted, and inter- 
views with whom newspapers are always eager to 
ect. Now a syndicate has been formed so that 
people at sea can be interviewed and their opinions 
eent by wireless to the big newspapers. 

A special correspondent of the syndicate will be 
placed on board every big steamship that travels 
letween Europe and Mow York, and it will be his 
business to nose round for news on buard, or obtain 
}iterviews and send thei to his office in New York 
or London by wireless. 

Already thirty-eight of the most important 
*cwspapers in America have agreed to contract for 
this Ocean service as well as a number of Lozdon 
ard Continental dailics. 


here is nowhere to hide from the ficrce glare of 
publicity, 


ay 
LR {3 


And What Happened To It. 


Billy’s mother. “I eaw 
it in Pearson’s \i'eekly. 
Every sum of ninepence, 
it said, sent to the Fresh 
py Air Fund gives one poor 

town child a day’s holiday 
in the couatry. Couldn’t Billy go with onc of the 
partics ?* 

“T don’t know how we could arrange it,’ her 
husband said doubtfully. ‘ You send ninepence, 
and ney ana the kid—that’s the way of it, I 
Hee ey might find somcone more in need of a 
holiday than Billy, 

“So they might,” said Billy’s mother. ‘“ He’s 
got .a good home at any rate, and though he’s 
—_, he ain't pining away, like somo of 

hem,” 

“You don’t exactly jump at the idea of going 
out to-night, then?’ sched Billy’s father. 

“Tm only thinking that perhaps we might 
spend the moncy better,” said Billy's mother ; 
an idea, however, with which Billy for one did not 


agree. 
A Treat for Billy. 


But Billy’s father did, on reflection (and so did 
Billy, when, a little later in the evening, a whole 
twopence out of the shilling was presented to him, 
y loting parents, to spend as he pleased, yy way 
of making up for his disappointment). Billy's 
father put in a good deal of hard thinking when the 
proposal was made definitely by Billy's mother 
that ninepence should be taken from tho shilling 
to be sent to the Fresh Air Fund, that a penny 
should be taken for a stamp wherewith to post 
the subscription, and that the odd twopence should 
go to Billy’s privy purse. 

The shilling had been hard-earned, and hard- 


rhaps.” 


saved. He had counted on a jolly evening ; had. 


looked forward to the others’ pleasure. There 
was a lot of good beer in that shilling, he reflected, 
running a thumb round the milled edge of the coin. 
Yet no doubt the missus was right—she always 
was. 

Next day a subscription of ninepence was sent 
from that poor family to the Fresh Air Fund. 

About the same time it chanced that the F.A.F. 
flung one of its nets of happiness out Bethnal 
Green way, and the net fell over the particular 
school which Billy attended—catching up all tho 
children for a day's holiday in Epping Forest. 

So Billy got his holiday after all. 

Down in the country, Billy saw the real green 
country grass at last. He heard a blackbird sing 
and a cuckoo call. He picked wild flowers, He 
enjoyed himself as never in his life before. 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 

lessrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 

mited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
tho Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a dey’s happiness 
for @ child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 

th the necessary attendants. Cheques and mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 


Weekly. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., end will be 
acknowledged in the paper. 


(A list of subscriptions to the Fresh Air Fund 
appoars on page 365.) 


cr News « Liners | Juggling «» Smoke-rings 


SMOKE-RING competitions 
constitute the latest fad 
amongst cigarette smokers in 
certain quarters. 

A dozen or so men fore- 
gather in tho inn parlour or 


WY 0¢ 
Ss 
the tobacconist’s shop—it is 

always one or the other— 


where the contest is to be decided, light their 
cigarettes, and blow smoke-rings one against the 
other for all they are worth. 

Some among the competitors exhibit an almost 
uncanny skill, having grown £0 proficient through 
constant practice that they are ablc to blow a 
small ring through a larger on, and even havo as 
many as ten or a dozen differ-nt-sized but perfectly- 
shaped rings floating in the air at the same time. 

Great interest is taken in these curious com- 
petitions by tho friends of tho compctitors, and 
wagers on the result are frequent ; while many beau- 
tiful photographs of the floating smoke-rings have 
been secured by enthusiastic admirers of the art. 

Smoke-rings are not made by swallowing tho 
smoke and then expelling it from the kings, as 
many people suppose. The trick lies in using the 
tongue a3 a spccics of piston-rod in order to eject 
the smoke from the back of the throat in ehoct, 
sharp gusts, a small quantity at a time. 


AVED BABY’S 
LIFE. 


His bones stuck out all over his body, and 
nothing would stay on his stomach—Moro 
astounding proo: of the value of 


DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


We fecl sure that no mother will read unmoved 
the following story. It is one which shows the 
almost miraculous power of Dr. Cussell's Tablets 
to cure wasting and nerve weakness. 

Mrs. Edith H Fern, residing at 82 Desborough 
Road, Eastleigh, speaking to a representative, 
said: ‘I am convinced that Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
saved my child’s life. When 
baby was only a few weeks 
old [had to call ina doctor, 
and for four months the child 
was under medical care. But 
he only got worse. He was 
80 appallingly thin that we 
could count every bone. It 
made me shudder to undres; 
him, he was such a frail little 
skeleton of a baby. Hecou!d 
not keep anything on his 
little stomach, not even the 
breast—though I am quite healthy. Weexpected 
him to die any moment. He used to go cold all 
up his legs, and I had to rublife into him. I used 
to sit up with him, and the anxiety was awful. 
Five months old when we got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, 
baby weighed only seven pounds. Now, two 
months later, he is over twelve pounds, and ever 
so bright and well.” Let Dr. Cuassell’s Tablets 
cure your baby. Take them yourself for all forms 
of nerve or bodily weakness. 

Dr. Cassell's Tablets act more brilliantly than 
any other medicine known in cases of Nervous 
Breakdown, Anemia, Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Nerve Pains, Heart Weakness, Kidney and 
Stomach Disorders, Children’s Weakness, Spinal 
und Nerve Paralysis, and general bodily fatigue, 
brain-fag, and all run-down conditions. Send 2d. 
to-day to Dr. Cussell’s Co. Ltd. (Box A387). 
Chester Road. Manclester, fora free sample. A!I 
chemists sell Di. Cassell’s Tablets at 10}d., 1s. 144., 
and 2s, 9d. 


Tatcho 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ True Hair 
Grower. 
100,000 4/6 Bottles to be Distributed Amongst 
Readers of ‘* Pearson's Weekly.”* 


Grasp the full meaning of this unique offer -a 4/6 bottle of 
Geo. R. Sims’ wonderful Hair Grower, Tatcho, for 1/10, car- 
riage paid to your own door—a price upproximating as noarly 
as possible to Mr. Sims’ intention that the greut beneiits 
accruing from this true Hair Grower should not be shut ont 
from anyone—rich and poor alike. _ - 

If you give Tatcho the opportunity now offered, you wi.l 
indeed prove it your hair's true friend. 


Baby Fern, Hants, 


A CREAT PHYSICIAN WRITES: 


“The more 
moro faith t havo :n Its efficacy. 


t recommend Tatoho, the 
t have 
seen dry scaip, brittie hair, bald patches, 
parasitic affections all gct well and 
re over thio’ hale under Tatoho’s 
wonderful effect. 


Part of the preseut appropriation of 100,000 4:6 bottles has 
Leen allocated to some of the best-known Chemists and 
Stores throughout the country, who have expressed the desire 
to assist the Company in this unique method of more widely 
focussing upon the public inind the superlative merits of Tatoho. 

Immediate application should be made, Each day's applicn- 
tions for the 46 bottles will be dispatched within 24 hours. so 
that well within 36 hours every reader of Pearson's We by 
who applies will be enabled tv commence the uze of the greate 5t 
aid to hair-health and hair-wealth in the world—namely, the 
Hair Grower, genuine, good, true—Tateho. 


SPECIAL CFFER AUTHORITY. 


We uuthorise our Chief Chemist tosend to the applicant who fur 
wards Uh santhority, a regulir 40 bottie of “ Tu reTrUne mit 
al prior 


Packine Paid, totheapplicant’sown door, atthe r priceef ils 
Sheuid {t not be desired to cut out Uiea wuts Move bor 
the 4.6 bowtie will be entertalued by tre appieaut quoting Nu. iv 


Fearson's Weekly. 


Mert hres 


6 freat Qucen Strect, Kingswry, Lon:ton, W.C. 


a ee 


ZA 
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G. M. Anderson, the famous “Broucho Billy” of the pictures, relates his adveatares iu this week's HOME WOrhS. 
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CRUEL JOKES AT WEDDINGS. 


J Blackmailing for “Luck-Money” and 
Other Ways of Harassing Brides and 
Bridegrooms. 

Ir is an old Welsh custom to stretch a rope 
across the path of a newly-wedded couple as they 
leave the church. The idea is, of course, to black- 
mail the unfortunate bridegroom out of “ luck- 
money.” 

This silly custom caused a nasty accident near 
Bristol last winter. The couple left the church 
not in a carriage, but a car. Tho car ran into the 
rope and snapped it, and one end flew back and 
caught a woman who was passing by, throwing 
her down heavily, and damaging her so badly that 
she had to be taken to hospital. 

One might imagine that an accident of this sort 
would have been enough to put an end to such 
stupidity, yet only the other day .three Welsh 
colliers were run in for playing a similar trick. 
They were had up at Bargoed Police Court, and a 
constable, giving evidence, said that the rope was 
a wire one, and was tightly stretched at just the 
height to cateh a horse's throat. 

Tho men themsclves were hidden tehind the 
hedge. They had to pay a finc of five shillings apiece. 

Still another case of the same sort occurred in 
November, 1910, at Dewsbury, when four men 
actually put a chain across tho road to stop a car 
in which a freshly-married pair were driving back 
after the ceremony. 

To Joke—£27 10s. 

The driver ran right into the chain, with the result 
that the radiator of the car was smashed, and the car 
badly damaged. This proved a very costly joke, 
for the perpetrators thereof had to pay damages 
to the extent of £27 10s. 

Practical jokers always scem to think that a 
wedding is a Heaven-sent opportunity to break 
loose. An elaborately organised hoax actuall 
caused the postponement of a wedding in Bermond- 
sey 2 little while ago. 

Owing to a family bereavement, the couple had 
made up their minds to be married very quietly. 
Imagine the astonishmegt of the bride’s family 
at receiving on the very morning of the wedding 
a number of letters the writers of which expressed 
their pleasure at being able to accept the young 
couple's invitation to bo present at the ceremony ! 
No invitations had been issued at all. 

Next came an undertaker’s man to the bride- 
groom’s house to measure his ‘‘ deceased ” mother- 
in-law for a coffin. A local doetor, a district nurse, 
a fish porter from Billingsgate, three pianos in a 
van, a brewer's dray with nine barrels of beer, 
arrived in quick succession. All had been sum- 
moned by lctters apparontly emanating from. the 
bridegroom. 

Crowds to See the Sight. 

A number of wedding carriages followed. Crowds 
gathered until the street became impassable. 

“It's all a hoax. Do go away!” begged the 
frantic bridegroom. 

“It ain't ‘oats’ I've come to deliver. 
winkles,” retorted the man from Billingsgate. 

The climax came when a Blue Hungarian band 
turned up, also men from a contractor with a largo 
marquee. Then the unlucky bridegroom gave it 
all up as a bad job, and the wedding was _post- 
poned till the following Monday. 

It is another unkind but favourite joke to tie a 
white slipper on to the wedding carriage, or other- 
wiso make it clear to all spectators that a bride 
and groom are the occupants. Not long ago a 
carriage drove right through Clapham, bearing 
at the back a placard on which was inscribed in 
hugo letters: 

“Ts marriage a failure? Look inside.” 

The unfortunate occupants could not make out 
why everyone stared at them. 

In a midland town some practical jokers filled 
a carriage with confetti, rice, old shoes, and tied 
white ribbons all over it. They meant it to follow 
the bridal ece But tho groom got wind of the 
hoax, and lired a bodyguard. When the jokers 
tried to follow, the guards scizcd their horses and 
refused to let them move. This time the joke was 
on the jokers. 

The limit in this delicate kind of humour was 
reached fast August in Pittsburg, the Birmingham 
of America. Some friends of the bride and groom 
tied them hand and foot, placed them in a wild 
animal cage on wheels, and paraded them through 
the stroets, oscoricd by a band. 


It’s 


By Hook or by Crookery 


one concerning women. 


nature ; more often than not it is only a sign of good 


They may ye they don’t if they want the money 


children play with; it is lighter than air, and most 
restless when tied to somebody. 


far as they go, and no farther. 
is different. 
man’s, but she can eke them out and make them go 
twice as far. 3 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Tax favourite refuge of the dull is dignity. 
ALL women have hearts ; a few have intellects. 
Every woman deep in her heart loves a hero. 


WHEN a man captures a girl he usually Mrs. her. 


Wuen a man has been friendly with six girls and 
gets engaged to one, he has snubbed the other live. 


Wuat's nothing to a man sometimes means an 
aching heart for years to a woman. 


Ay American girl is sometimes a volcano, but more 
often a refrigerator. 


Ay ambitious man should be a bachelor. ‘Then he 
can rise by flirting with the wives of the men in power. 


Weare all apt to speak well of the dead except in the 
case of the dead broke. 


Many a man is clothed with authority which docsn’t 
fit him. . 


Tuere is no surer way to make a girl beautiful 
than to make her happy. 


Gop made man first ; then He made woman ; then 
He felt so sorry for man that He made—tobacco. 


Never trust an after-dinner judgment, especially 


Constant langhter is no sure sign of a happy 


teeth. 


Tact is the art of making a man believe that you 
believe him when you know he is lying and he knows 
that you know. 


ALL men instinctively like women to be well-dressed. 


for something 


A woman's heart is like one of those toy balloons 


A maw has brains, and his brains will take him as 
But with a woman it 
Her brains may not be so good as the 


FREE PATTERN 
of this A 
Blouse a \ Bey 


is 


CIVEN 
AWAY 


inside every 
copy of this 
week’s 


= 
HOME NOTES 


100 Selfridge’s Blouse Lengths are 
offered as prizes. 


Buy a Copy and Get a Pattern. 
NOW SELLING. 


ONE PENNY. 
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They Wear TWICE as 


Long as any Others! 


| 
One big point about Columbia-Rena Records 
which makes them the best value of all is that 
one Columbia record will outlast two or three 
of any other make. That means you get 
more than double the pleasure out of the-. 
When you notice how quickly other records 
wear out, make a note to insist on Columbis- f 
Rena — they WEAR TWICE AS LONG! j 
i 


The following are a few selections from the | 
October new list of double-sided records, 


UR 


(@lumbiaRena 


“ Records, 


12-inch, 4s. each. 


FOLK SONGS OF ALL NATIONS, 
aos { National Folk Songs, in 2 Farts, eung 
ny 


Part I-Jobn Peri | 
Boit Song (xevtch); Garry Uwen (Ir 
Merguerite (French); Gli Blick J { 
Part 2—How Can I Leave The:? (German); Fin 
Finioula (Itahan); All Throvgh the N.ght (Wy 
La Paloma (spanish) ; Dixie (Aincrican). 


MARCH-KING AND WALTZ.-KING MEDLEYS. 
( In Sousa-Land Medley (Two-Step) 
405 


Priuce’s Orchestra. | 
(Introducing Sousa’a Marcnee—b: Cupitan, Kitt 
Cotton; Liberty Heli; 


Washi:.gton Post; stare un 


Cunt. 
ish | 


AAESY LIS BL. Ss ee 


STB 


Sab ay 
In Waltz-Land Medley. Prince’s Orchestra. 
(Iutroduoing the Strauss AltZ Blue Dona, 
Artivt’s Life; Tales fron Vic: na 3 Tootsend 
One Nights; and Waldtenifel’s Vieiets.) 


REMARKABLE RECORDS by BRANSBY WILLIAMS 
The Tate Sir Henry Irving in the Dream Scene 
from “ The Bells.”’ 
The Portrait. 


10-inch, 2s. Gd. each. 


WALTER LAWRENCE, Boy Soprano (12 years o!d). 
2200 f Sh for the Wings of a Dove. 
Sunlight, Waltz Song. 
YODLING SONGS by GEO. P. WATSON. 
2211 Sleep, Baby Sleer. 
{Enowott's German Yodel. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS by WLADIMIR CEFNIKOIF. 
2204 (Song Without Words, No. 20 (Mesdrissukn}, 
Y(a) Childhood Scenes: (b) Trunnierci, 
THE LATEST CHORUS SONGS. 
(Jerry-Jeremiah, 
2219 iWursery Rhymes in Rogtime. 
2220 ¥ 


{The the Wind Blows We'll Go. 
(Wine, Woman, and Song. 
DUETS by ADA JONES and WALTER VAN BRUNT 
2221 {oo"8 My Baby. 
Oh, What a Night. 
And a dozen other Records of Real Ragtime, Psystar 
Songs, and Music that are worth knowiig i! oct. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LIS: . 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest eelling recor!s ¥ 
of all to-day, 10-inch, double sided, 26 e.ch; 
and 12-inch, double-sided, 4/- each. Cen io 
played on GRAPH-o-yhones, and all mases « 
gramophonesa, INSIST upon them, Sed % 
everywhere, Complete Catalogues Free. 


to . The One Universal Entertainer. Que 
should be in every Home. Iustrated Catulogues 
‘ree. 


i 

k 

HORNLESS GRAPHOPHONES from £4 103. | 3 
105. : 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


. P.W.), Columbia Building, Clerkenwell Rd., 
Went Ms London, B.C. 
Established OVER 25 Years. 


soar RS 


t. 


Purchase HOME COOXERY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 27, 1913. 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tn holiday season is going fast, and yet there 
are thousands of slum children hoping against 
hope that they will be sent away to the country 
or seaside. Are you going to disappoint them P 
We hope not. Below you will find a splendid liat 
of recent subscriptions : 

Amounts ae! acknowledged, — 6s. 10d. 
a land,” £10; Laynatto, 
Seed “Hm Nellie. Austin,’ zs, ej Auare 
tails of Sg ee Ie, a ia 
8s.; Pilate Rowe, 
3 5 93. ; vitelie Duff, ae ; Elsie, 
od.; PB. L. Jones, 178, 6d.; Willies, ‘5a.;  Cholt, 

“"ed.; Dorrie and Bubbles, Ts. 6d.; J. A. M.. 4s.; 
A. F. P., 1s. .W. D. i 
a Thankf. 
thon, a. R. Dorothy B. 


Chester, 2s, 3; F. ; 
(Amwell), 1s. Gy Soin Two 
a plete. £1 Ae i: 


town), ls. 6d 
pono, 10s.; 8. E. Knight, $e. fe. 6a; Z. I, Montague 
6d.; Margate Boneer 7 *8s.; Bobbio en 
Kathleen, 9d.; Anon, 5s.; 7". le.; E. and T., 
25.5 ; Mabol, le. ; Pencils, Gmtonk, per W. *B. 
Qs. 3d.; H » 1s. 6d.; A. N., 88.; Hap 7 
Holds Children, 7e.; Royal Mag. Reader, 2s. 

R. R., 98 3d. Bell, 28 ea Fa ; Anon, Royal Mag.. 
ae Nahin a liao, 10s.; Yor ire Led 5s. aa Love 
of @ Girlie, 1s. 6d.; Anon, 1e. 

E, McLean, ie iily and Charlie, "Ye. 6d.; iighelite 
ts.; A. Ross, 5s.; Anonymous, ohn Morton, 1s, 
‘ ' wennis and Thel Ima Howa de. 


: 1 sit 
6s.; Lydia, 10s.; Jack, Fred 
Daweon, 88.; 
bs.; Bargee, 88.; Anon, le.; T’e, 1 3 Ch 3 
Jiawtainy 10s. ; "Dibbs, Mise Edith "Binnie el 3 
Ps Cranford, 15s. ; From a Friend, 9d.; M 
i Sea Lavender, lod.; Mrs. Greenhow, 9s.; N. 


Hignall le. A ee Miss D. Chaplin, 28. €d.; Winnie Bel: 
es a 6d.; Lil's ankofferirg, 4s. | 6d. 
Ozilvie, 9d.; Jeanie Ogilvie, 9d.; Three at ‘Meliden, 100.5 
Rrde, LW. 9d. : attereon, 9d.; Mre. Barter, £1 1s.; 
Mary Ban ; Winnie Storey, ‘det Anon, 8s.; A. L. 
Austin, 3s, Oid.; In Pre Be of Fauldhouse, N.B., 
£1; Anon, 1s. F Mies Heyworth, 
63. Mre. cape aon, 8s. ; Tisemuch Is. 6d.; 
terkeley, 8¢ ; MT aston es E. F. 2s. ‘6d.; p: 
Owen, 1e.; Master z Campbell Thompson, 


|. § iF M., 1s.; 
13; 8. N. E., ¥ 4 éd.; 5. H Capt. Bernard F. 
French, £8 %8.; Anon, 9d.; Remmington, 1e.; 


pete 


Anon, ‘Is.; A. W. Fox, 9d.; Milly, 4, W. T.; 
1s. 6d.; Seven’ Friende in South Africa, 8s.; “ Chief’ 
Calcott, 28. R. 8., 5s.: Anon, Bath, 2 6d.; 
Anon. i jlerttord od. H. M. Bridgwater, £2; Old Reader 

' PAV, 188, 9d.: Many, Thanks, 2s A Well Wisher, 
a; "Mike and Hugh, Kt 8s. Bas. Sheffield, 5:3. ; 
N. , 23.; E. Webste "64. ; Pie McMeekin, 10s.; 
Constance’ M. | Jonuein,. “108; “Woods, le. td; 
vi M. K Bnith 8e.; James haave 10s.; O. BE. W., 
oe. 8d. W. Bages, 2s. W. Timbulake, 5s.; 


6d.;_ W. 
For Threo Kiddies, Qs, 8d.; 


Davington 2s. 6d. 
“een B. Jones, 


i Booka Qe. 6d.; 


15s.; Anon (Hudderefisid), vers big Wheel 
and . Little Whee aa ‘Sandereon, 2s. 6d.; 
de A. B.. &6.; Siena York 3 aa TP; ae gorthwood. 
Well- ig E, D. M. G. 
LcWatietion, 14s. ; irene Thompson, 9d A Wocdbauss 
Grovian, 2s.; A Sinner Still, 13s.; Smet om and Rert 
Rert, 10s, 6d. ; . Ta ylor, 1s. ais sche yerg™pion, 
a ‘atergates, riend, 2s. ii. 


. Mason, i: B. aad y 
" 6d.:; A. L Adame, 21; Miss G.’ Leader, i 
Stanton Bowerbank, 5s.; Mies Caeement, 14s. ce “ud; 
J. F, Powell, 6s. 8d.; “ M"’ Division, C.T.O., 18. 6d.; js 
memory of ie ego Malta, ag Sah 68.; i 
Rutterworth, #1; . Priest, 28. (pete of 
Children, 18.; B. Brigham, 108. ey Vittor Towel, 
19s, ; Hjaltland, ae Bromfield, £1. 103.; Mop, 
8a Christine Vickery. Je. 7d.; H. W. J., 58.; 
Nan Madge, eri Jack, 2s. 8d.; Mre. Armistead, 2s. 6d.; 
W. Darby, £5 5s.; A. B. H. I, 68. 
"ena Canteen Fund, Ship's Ce Company_H.M.8. 
ra per W. Morshead Canteen Fund of 
MS. Sentinel, per V. O. Padwick, £5 178. 6d.; Staff, 
ictal Farms Ltd., per A. Woodrow, £1; Ship's Com: 
pany. H.M.S. Cossack, "10s. ; Elsie Symone, lls. 5id.; 
arburton, £6 10s.; NCO. send Rfu, 8rd Batt. 
King’s Ro al, Rifles, £10; A. C.D. F. N., 8s. 6d.; On 
Board P.8. Ro as ‘Sovereign, Cg 2s.; On Board P.S. 
Koh-i-noor, £8 ae Rattlesnake, per Coxewain, 
ag E. M. Juby, £2 2s.; M. Division, C.T.O., 
+ Eniertainment by ‘Little Children at Landeend, 
a om Rippingille, £2 188.; Junior N.C.P. per 
A. J. Commins, 10s.; Altrincham Musical Company 
Society, 8.; Millwall Football and Athletic Co 
Rr J. Beveridge, £4 46. 11d.; Lilian Reveley, 8s.; Mrs. 
f ds. 2 rothy Armitace. 8a.; 
;_Forget-Me- 


Bas ¢. Drawing Staff, Chatham Docker. 
‘anteen of 8. Dartmouth, R. Hicke, 
<3 2°108.; Jeffrey Ullman, Lamorna Rirch poe Taylor, 
; Junction Road Congrerational Chanel 8.8.. per Mr 
“ER. Nevill, £1. 88. gut ve under training of 
i M8. Formidable, per ee ee Mrs jack. 
Sandcastle C lection at Bret. nas fas Biackheath 
Cee Charch Band of Hope, £ 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £4,649 La 2)d. 


A WARNING. 

We have recently received many inquiries with regard to 
&@ number of women in the strees of the West End of 
London collecting for ‘* THE FRESH AIR FUND.” They 
carry little boxes with “Fresh Air Fund’’ prominently printed 
on them, and offer yellow cards to contributors, which, they 
say, entitles a poor child to a day in the country. 

These collectors have no connection with Pearson’s Fresh 
Air Fund, subscriptions for which should be adcr-ssed to the 
Hon. Secrstary, F.A.F., 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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STRANGE BEAUTY SECRET. 


‘Extraordinary Popularity of Scientific Beauty Treatment. 


THE ONLY CURE FOR AN IMPERFECT COMPLEXION 


=|500 1/1: BOXES GIVEN FREE. 


APPLY AT ONCE FOR THE FREE FULL-SIZE BOX. 


A clear skin, soft and smooth, without a 
single spot or blemish. This kind of skin can 
now be obtained by anyone. Science has dis- 
covered a certain cure for an imperfect com- 
plexion, and the name of that cure is Vegetine 
Pills. 

Vegetine Pills are the only safe and ccrtain 
remedy for a rough, blotchy, or pimply skin. 

Many people think there is no cure for a bad 
complexion, and until Vegetine Pills were 
discovered there was 20 cure. You hear people 
say, “I have a naturally bad complexion.” 
There is no such thing as a naturally bal com- 
plexion. Vegétine Pills give you the complexion 
Nature meant you to have. Hitherto the 
mistake has been made of trying to cure face 
blemishes by outward applications. 
Creams, salves, lotions, powders, cos- 
metics of all kinds are worse than useless. 


HOW VECETINE PILLS ACT. 


Vege‘ine is taken internally. Its effect 
is to draw all impuritics away from the 
skin surface, and so discharge these from 
the system. It is a blood cleanser of 
extraordinary potency, 
and when it 18 used 
the following face 
blemishes at once dis- 
appear :— : 

—Pimples, 

—Blackheads, 

—Creasy Skin, 

—Eozema, 

--Skin Roughness, 


—Pasty Complexion, 
—Aone, 

—Blotches, 

—tLack of Colour, 


—Boils. 
A SUCCESTION. 


If you suffer from any complexion trouble 
whatever adopt this suggestion. Make one trial 


Frauen J. S—— writes: “I was suffering for 
nearly siz years with a bad complexion. As a foreigner 
I tried all possible things abroad to get free Srom it. 
But all was in vain. Then, coming to England, and 
seeing your advertisement, I tried Vegetine. You can 
imagine my joy when, having used only one small boz, 
my complexion is already nearly clear.” 


WH:RE TO OBTAIN VECGETINE PILLS. 


David Macqueen’s Vegetine Pills can bo 
purchased at all chemists and stores throughout 
the United Kingdom, including 


BOOTS’, TAYLOR'S, T. WHITE CO., 
LEWIS & BURROWS, PARKE'S, ARM? & NAVY, ctz., 


at 1/1}, 2/9 (three times the quantity) and 4/6 
(six times the quantity), or direct, post 
free, from The DAVID MACQUEEN 
COMPANY, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. But if you have any doubt that 
Vegetine Pills will improve your com- 
plexion, 


TEST IT TO-DAY FREE. 


To-day you are given a great oppor- 
tunity to try this splen- 
did Toilet Remedy, 
which will cost you 
nothing. Send tho 
following Coupon to 
David Macqueen Co., 
Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C., when 

a free box of Vegctine 
Pills will be posted you 
under cover. This will 
enable you to try 
Vegetine Pills free of 
charge, and will con- 


vince you thut it is 
what we say it is—the 
oniy medicine which 


will produce a perfectly clear skin and create 
beauty. 
If there is anything wrong with your com- 


of Vegetine Pills. In three days you will notice | plexion you will be saved endless worry and 


an improvement. 
will be astounded by the change for the “better 
in your appearance. And in a very short time 
you will—if you persevere—have an absolutely 
perfect skin. 

Vegetine Pills actually create a beautiful 
complexion, and it is bringing happiness and 
peace of mind to thousands who have suffered 


for years. 


WHAT IS BEING SAID ABOUT VECETINE. 

Many grateful letters are being received from 
people who have been cured by Vegetine. Here 
are a few extracts : 

Miss H. Cururne writes: “It has improved my 
face wonderfully, and has also made a great change 
in my mother’s appearance. I cannot praise it too 
highly.” 


In ten to fourteen days you | trouble if you try Vegeline Pills once. 


COUPON FOR FREE BOX. 


To the DAVID MACQUEEN CO., 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Not having tried Vegetine Pills, please scnd 
me a full-size 1/14 box free; or, if not among the 


first 500 applications, one of your liberal freo 


samp!e boxes and a tablet of soap. I enclose 2d. 


in stamps for postage. 


MUDRESS oc siscsssccecgeescscaennees 


Enjoy your holiday? Then you can spare ninepence and let a slum child enjoy its holiday. 
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WEEE ENDING 


REAT FOOTBALL SKILL CONTEST 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO TO 
WIN OUR ST. PENDOUS PRIZE. 


On theentry form opposite you will find the 
mames of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Oct. 4th. 

You have ‘first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide in cach case 
which club you thiak will win. Then draw a 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches will result in a draw, then 
leave in names of both teams. a 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Foot- 
hall and to enable them to put their knowledge to 


good account. The prize offered is £1,000, and the 
task set enables competitors to display their skill in 
ir interest in 


spuowine up football, and also fosters 


happens that the success of a team is 
seriously affec ~the presence or absence of one 
particuiar player or by other local conditions. 1n order, 
therefore, to enable mdividual competitors to exercise 
their foothall skill and knowl to the fullest extent we 
permit them to send in more t one entry form where 
they consider it necessary. 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupons’ in one 
envelope, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 1. 
Matches Played on Saturday, Sept. 6th. 
In this contest the consolation of £50 

has been won by one competitor, who had only 

three matches incorrect ; 

J. W. ALABASTER, 44 Appian Road, 

Old Ferd, E. _ 


Another 


NOGOALS. NO ENTRY FEE. 


YOU MAY SEND AS MANY 
ATTEMPTS AS YOU LIKE. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either, 

2. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space provided. Typewriting and blacklead .pencil 
cannot be accepted. 

8 When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 5°’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later first post 
Friday, Oct. 3rd. 

4. Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 

6. The sum of £1,000 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches 


6. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £60 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. F 

7. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 

no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delive 

of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting wi 
not Le accepted as proof of receipt. 

& The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assuine any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 

with the ition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

The publis decision is final, and competitors may 

enter on this understandmg only. 

No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 

eligible for this competition. 


- 


11. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST.—No. 5. ‘ 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. ct. 


C. oss out which you consi‘ler wil be the losin; cl i>, 
For a draw don’: eross out eituer. 


Bolton Wanderers (1) v. Newcastle United (2) ‘ 
Bradford City (2) v. Manchester City \1) , 


Cholsea v. Preston North End \ 
Everton (1) v. Middlesbrough (0) ) 
Manchester United (2) v. Tottenham Hotszur (0) 


Sheffield Wodnes. (1) 
West Bromwich A. (2) 


v. Liverpool (0) ) 
v. Aston Villa :2) \ 
v. Lincoln City (1) ) 


Blackpool (1) 

Bristol City (8) v. Wolverhampion W. (1) i 
Clapton Orient v. Notts County n 
Grimsby Town (1) v. Barnsley (1) , 


Notts Forest (0) 
Woolwich Arsenal 
Coventry City v. Cardiff City 
Crystal Palace (1) v. Swindon Town (0) 
Norwich City (2) 

Southond United 


v. Huddersfield Town (1) 
v. Millwall Athietic (0) 
v. Queen’s Park R. 
Plymouth Argyle (0) v. West Hain United (2) 


v. Bury 


Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

T agree to abide by the decision pid! shed in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekiy,'’ and to accept it as final, and I eiter ovly on 
this understanding, und 1 agree to abide by the condilions 
printed in “ Pearson's Woekly.”* 


Signatur€secccccscetececcccreseceeeserte sees ivi 


PreevY errr TT te eee eee 


The figures which foow the names of the clubs denote 
the number of 


last season. 


scored in the corresponding mater 
here a lean are given the clubs dod 
not meet. 


is the FIRST 
for 


S250 


MIDDLES 


After you've filled up your Fooi!.| 
Coupon above turn to page 372 a:id 
win _a “Middles” prize. _ 


PRIZE 

FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 

<, Interesting Football Items, and Hints @% 
on Coupon No. 5. 

A Goop deal of steam has been let off about the 
wonderful doings of Tottenham Hotspur, and the 
“ Wizardry of Walden” has been laudedthroughout 
the Metropolis in no uncertain tones. The London 
newspapers have vicd with each other in the extra- 
vagance of their language in regard to the way in 
which tho ’Spurs mopped up all their opponents in 
the opening week of the season. We don’t grumble 
about this very much, but it only goes to show what 
a dctermiued team, like Derby County, can do. 

If there was one match, on the second Saturday of 
the season, which looked an absolute certainty for 
tho heme team, it was the game at White Hart Lane, 
between Tottenham Hotspur and Derby County. 

Derby County had already played three games, all 
at home, without a victory, and the ’Spurs had 
played the came number, two of them on foreign 
soil,and won the lot. Yet the “ Peekites” effectively, 
and imost unexpectedly, put a stop to their conquer- 
ing career. ‘Ihe ’Spurs were extremely lucky to get 
off without defeat, for their only goal was derived 
trom a penalty, which many spectators maintained 
ought not to have beep given. 

erby County set out with the deliberate intention 
of “bottling up” Walden, and in this they were 
particularly successful, for he was “off the map” 
during the greater portion of the game. 

Both goalkeerers, King and Scattergocd, played 
=_ 


Sem games for their respective sides, and while Derby 
ounty undoubtedly owe their immunity from defe::t 
to. the wonderful display of their goalie, the same 
remark applies equally truly to the skilful performance 
of the ‘Spurs custodian. - 

The Hotspurs played with plenty of dash and vim, 
showing that the team, is wail baleiced, and capable 
of doing some fine things on the football field. 

The second Saturday of the season was remarkablo 
for the extraordinary débdcle of the home teams. In 
the First Division of the Football League, and in 
the Southern League, only four clubs out of twenty 
could claim a victory. It was a day of wonderful 
victories for visiting League teams. 

At one time, it was generally thought that any 
home team was good enough for a couple of goals, 
but it seems that this cherished idea will have to 
go, with many others, into the limbo of the past. 

Playing pitches have been improved to such an 
extent that a general uniformity of excellence now 
exists, and crowds have become less partisan and do 
not fail to recognise yood football even when shown 
by the visiting cleven. All this makes for the good 
of the game, and while uncertainty will always be 
the keynote of football, yet it should not be for- 
g tten that some of the most sensational results of 
the second Saturday were only in keeping with 
performances during the opening week. 

Blackburn Rovers and Bolton Wanderers, who 
notched twelve goals between them the previous 
Saturday, followed this up with excellent awa: 
victories over Aston Villa and Manchester Unite: 
The former teams are making good all along the 
line, and great things arc expected of them. 


Coupon No. 5. 

Bolton Wanderers, Chelsea, Everton, « | 
Sheffield We. nesday should win their en as: 
ments; but Bradford City, Manchester Un:--.., 
and West Bromwich Albion way eaperieuen 2 ~ 
difficulty in collecting any points at all. Maacie- 
City have always bad trouble to moet at Bracford, 
but the ’Spurs have defeated Manchester Unites + 
Old Trafford before, and surely they are capitis * 
doing it xgain this season, and thus follow int.» 
fuotsteps of Bolton Wanderers. For the lust t- 
sea-ons the games at the “ Hawthorns” between * 
Albion and Aston Villa resulted in draws of 2—-- 

Blackpool and Grimsby are bard team. ': 
defeat on their own groind. Bristol City had bas! 
luck in losing to Bradiord at Pack Avenue reve!” 
After being two goals down at the interval,“ . 
only drew levelpbut actually had the lead of » «: al: 
minutes from time. A penalty kick taken cur 
the last minute of the game gave the victory * 
bradford. Bristol City should defeat the Wels 
but a drawn game wil) most likely result. 

Notts Forest have stuck a very bad pi: 
and may lose again to Huddersfield. Th~ ': 
deposed terms from the First League have ea.” 
ments in the Metropolis, and may expect ha! 
games witb Clapton Orient and Bury. ‘Jbe hes 
teams may win, but it would not be surprisin,; tu‘. 
Notts County and Bury cullecting a point vr tv 

The Southern League games look good for t > 
visiting teams, Swindon and Millwall should w::: 
but too mich reliance should net be placed up 
Cardiff Cty, Quecn'’s Park Rangers, and West 
Ham United. 


Sax Rohmer has written a brilliant new series of stories, “The Quest of the Sacred Slipper,” for the NOVEL. 
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Mrs. Cheerisoul 


Nubolice 


(The Soap that Cleanses and Distufects) 


I am Mrs. Cheerisoul, of ‘Sweetholme,’ 
Healthyville. I’m going to tell you on 
behalf of Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., 
some very interesting and some very 
profitable things about ‘Nubolic,’ the 
famous Disinfectant Soap now so 
generally used by all those whose 
-motto is ‘Sweetness and Health.’ 


To make my chats still more entertaining, and to 
encourage everyone to use Nubolic Soap, there will be 


A Wonderful List of Nubolic Prizes! 


£ 
150 


n 
Scholarships 


cord ead 


ff 
o 4 
m 
i ¥ 
y 


| £20 each to the | 


. ||: Five Competitors | 
the Kingdom i] \ who come nearest jj |; « 


in any part of | 
\ or £500 in Cash J ‘to the winner of | 


or £150 
ey] the £500 House. ; 
Open to y Ne, 
Boys 


cay” THE FIRST MONTHLY COMPETITION WILL APPEAR IN THIS PAPER NEXT WEEK. “G53 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. There will be three separate ‘ Nubolic’ 


Competitions every month—one for Boys, one for Girls, and one ‘ Open to All.’ 
There are no entrance fees, and everybody may compete. 


ALL -COMPETITORS in one or more of the Monthly Competitions 
will be eligible to compete in the ‘Final’ for the GRAND PRIZES of 


£500. HOUSE £300 scnoransmes 


& £100 in Cash (Open to All) (@pen to Boys and Girls) 

The monthly Competitions will be so varied, so easy and so interesting, that everyone will stand 
an equal chance, and unsuccessful triers at the outset may just as likely romp home winners 
latcr on, perhaps securing the Grand {£s00 Prize or one of the ‘Nubolic’ Scholarships. 

Nubolic Disinfectant Soap can be supplied by all Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores, as follows: 

1lb. (16 ozs.) 4d.; Zlb. (12 ozs.) 34d.; 4 lb. (8 ozs.) 2d. Guaranteed the full weight stated when manufacturcd. 
‘Nubolic’ Dept., JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD., Whiterall Sozp Works, LEEDS. 
. iid aX OPE 2 Me 440 S$ ' 3 ~ Pe 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Savoury Rice. 

Chop up three large onions, and placo in a 
saucepan with eight tablespoonfuls of well-washed 
rice, Add one and a half pints of water, a good 
scasoning of salt, and stew gently for two hours. 
When cooked stir in two ounces of butter, and 
serve on a hot dish. 

Vegetable Marrow Rissole. 

‘ aro a large marrow thinly, cut down the 
centre and take out the seeds, Fill in the seooped- 
out part with sausage meat—beef and pork mixed— 
and tie the two together with string. Have 
ready a stewpan with a little gravy, and place the 
marrow in this; stew gently for an hour. Serve 
hot with the gravy poured round. 


Sago Blancmange. 

Soak five ounces of sago in a pint of cold 
water for four hours, then drain off any water 
which may remain, and pour over a pint and a half 
of boiling milk ; add sugar to taste, and flavouring. 
Boil up the mixture, and cook gently till the sago is 
done and all the milk absorbed. Pour into a wet 
mould to set. Serve with jam. 


Tea Biscuits (Very Inexpensive). 

Rub half a teaspoonful of butter into half a pint 
of flour, add a pinch of salt, tho beaten white of an 
egg, and enough warm milk to form the whole 
into a smooth paste. Beat with a rolling-pin for 
half an hour, then form into little ee about the 
size of a walnut, roll out thinly till as large as a 
small plate; sprinkle the baking-tins with flour, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Savoury Porridge. ; 

Use one part of oatmeal to two and a quarter 
parts of boiling salted water. Let the water boil, 
then throw in the oatmeal and boil for twenty 
minutes, stirring all the time. Puta picce of butter 
the size of a walnut in a pan, melt it, and add 
to it two large onions peeled and sliced. I'ry them 
to a golden brown, then place the porridge on a 
hot dish, and- put it in the oven to dry a little. 
Put the onion on the top, and pour the hutter in 
which they were cooked over them. This is excel- 
lent for children. 


Apple Butter (an American Preserve). 

Take four pounds and a half of brown sugar 
and boil them in one gallon of water, then add one 
peck and a half of tart cooking apples (measured 
after peeling and quartering). As soon as the 
apples begin to cook, stir constantly until the 
“butter” isdone. To test, place a little in a saucer, 
and, if no water appears round it, it is ready. 
Flavour to taste with nutmeg and cinnamon. 
Warm the preserve pots before placing the butter 
in them, seh cover at once. This makes a pleasant 
change from ordinary jam. 


Vegetable Marrow Soup. 

Take two vegetable marrows, peel them, and 
remove the seeds. Cut into squares. Scald 
one large onion and cut into slices, and place 
together in a sancepan with an ounce of butter, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Put the lid on the saucepan, and simmer for ten 
minutes, then add sufficient boiling water, and 
stew slowly for twenty minutes, or longer till 
the vegetables are pulp. Knead two ounces of 
flour to a smooth paste with a little milk; when 
smooth, add nearly a pint of milk, and stir into the 
soup. Continue stirring till it boils, add more 
seasoning if required, and serve with small squares 
of toast. 


‘| AM FREE FROM PAIN FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN TEN YEARS.” 


A MARVELLOUS FREE PRESORIPTION, 


A Manchester man writes: “ When I got that 
instant relief I told my wife that I would write to 
the papers sv that others would know of it, if I 
was still free of pain at the end of the week. 1 
have no doubt now that I am cured—cured after 
sufiering agonising pets night and day for ten 
poh What it would have meant to me had I 
snown of the prescription earlier! I am certain 
that it will cure any pain, whether from Neuralgia, 
Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Head- 
ache, etc. No case could be worse than mine. 

“The prescription is this: Go to the nearest 
chemist and get 60 grains of Kephaldol in tablet 
form. Two tablets taken at once will give instant 
relief. The [a igen is absolutely harmless, 
though the relief is so prompt.” 


Tx Littie Dressmaker 
ns ia 


Tells You About Three Fancy Embroidery Stitches. 
TuEsE embroidery stitches are quite out of the 
way. I don’t expect you have seea any of them 
before, except perhaps the arrow-heads. You are 
sure to have seen these, as all smart tailors are 
putting them on as finishes on the seams of their 
coats, They give a great deal of style to quite a 
8 plain garment, and they are 

not at all difficult to make. 

You can easily embroider 
them on to your ready-made 
coat if you like, and so turn 
it into a piece of Bond Street 
tailoring. . 

Use rather thick twist silk. 
Start at A and pass your 
needle along in the way 
shown by the diagram at B. 
e Then bring it down to C, 

take a stitch at the wrong 
side of the material back to 
ff A, and start again. Continue 
Thamar arrow heads doing this till the whole 
which are so popular arrow-head is filled. When 
just now, it is finished it will appear as 

you sec it in the second sketch. 

Take care not to pull your silk too tight, and 
fasten it off very strongly, so that it may not ravel 
out. After a little practice you will find that you 
can work arrow-heads like lightning, and that it 
is not at all troublesome to use them as finishes 
for the awkward points and corners of your dress- 
making. 

The second stitch is a kind of double herring-bone 
done in two different colours. It is a very good 
decoration which looks exceedingly effective on 
children’s frocks and pinaforcs. 

Work a row of light herring-bone first, with the 
long threads of it as the right side of the material. 


This double herring-bone, done in two colours, looks 
very effective on children’s frocks and pinafores. 


Then work a second row of dark herring-bone in 
the way shown by the diagram, putting the long 
dark threads at the wrong side of the material, 
and only the little cross-stitches at the right 
side, 

You will notice that the light herring-bone is 
much longer than the dark herring-bone, so when 
you are buving the silk or thread for it, you will 
require half as much again of the light one as of the 
dark. 

A very good little filling stitch can be made up 
from chain and herring-bone. Work your chain 
stitch first down the two edges of the row that has 
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Here ts a good little filling stitch made up from chain 
and herring-bone. 


to be outlined. Then thread your necdle of silk 
of a contrasting colour, and go from loop to loop 
of the chain stitch, setting the ends of your herring- 
bone into the loops instead of into the stuff. 

This will give you a curvy kind of herring-bone 
instead of a short spiky kind. You must be 
careful not to pull too hard on your thread, or you 
will get the whole pattern out of shape. 

My article in this week’s HOME NOTES tells you 
how_to make Isobel’s Paris Crossover Biouse. 
The Free Paper Pattern ts given away inside every 
copy. 

Your respectful friend, 


Tus Litttz DEESSMAKER. 


Warn ENDING 
Serr. 27, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. _ 


When Making a Roly Poly Pudding, 

Sprinkle breadcrumbs over the paste befor 
spread ing the jam. This will prevent it fro: 
boiling out. 

To Improve the Plavour of Kippers, 

Place them on a tin plate or dish, put a picco af 
butter on each, cover, and put in a hot oven for 
ten minutes, This is the best way of cookius 
them as it preserves the flavour. ° 


When Making Parsley Sauce, 

Do not chop the parsley, pick off from ths 
stems, and drop into boiling water to which a pinch 
of salt and a tiny piece of soda have been add-! 
Boil for a few minutes, then remove from the water 
and stir into melted butter. The parsley dissolve 
into tiny shreds, and is a better colour than when 
chopped. 


Polish Your Silver with Turpentine. 

To clean silver place the quantity of whitinz 
required in a saucer, and add equal quantities of 
liquid ammonia, methylated spirits, and water. 
To this add a few drops of turpentine, and ap;iv 
in the usual way. Tho addition of the turpent:> 
gives a brighter polish with less labour, an: ths 
plate lasts bright much longer. 

(For this hint a pair of scissors has been awar?! 4 
to S. J. Harpwan, 145 William Street, Heywood, 
near Manchester.) 


About Boiled Puddings. 

When Making 

A boiled: pudding be sure to fill the hasin 
quite full, otherwise the water will get in and tho 
pudding will be heavy. 
Never 

Put sugar into batter puddings before bolting, 
as this makes them heavy. 


How to Sweep a Koom. 
Choose 
A soft broom and sweep lishtly. Many a 
carpet has been worn out long before it should 
have been through hard sweeping. 


When Sweeping 
Carpets with a pile, brush the way of the pile. 
This will lengthen the life of the carpet. 


Make Short Strokes . 
And raise the broom as seldom as possible. 
Sweep fowards the door. 


After Sweeping, 

Wring a cloth out in water to which ammonia, 
in the proportion of one tablespoonful to half a 
gallon of water, has been added. Rub the carpet 
over with this. It will brighten the colours. 


Damp Newspapers, 

Torn up, or tea-leaves, sprinkled over the 
carpet before sweeping will prevent the dust from 
rising. 


Some Hints on Cake Making 
The Oven 
Should be quite hot when the cake is put in. 


When a Gas Oven 

Is used the gas should be turned down {9 
three-quarters the full heat as soon as the ca: 
has been placed in the oven. 
To Prevent Scorching 

Place a layer of sand on the shelf wetes iho 
tin, or place the tin in another containing wat-r. 


Raisins and Currants 

Should be well dried and dusted over with flour. 
This prevents them from sinking to the bottom of 
the cake, 


The Flour 

Should be slightly warmed in the oven bo‘et9 
being added to the other ingredients. This mi’ 3 
the cake lighter. 


Sponge Cakes 

Are best when the yolks of the egz3 °" 
separated from the whites, and added without 
being beaten to the butter and sugar. The whites 
should be beaten and added when all the ing*e- 
dicnts have been mixed. 
Cake Tins 

Should be thoroughly dry and lined with two 
thicknesses of greased paper. 
When Baking Powder or Soda 

Is used it should be added last, and the cako 
put into the oven immediately. 


« HOME COOKERY will tell you how to put him in a good humour. September number now selling. One Penny. 


WEEE ENDING 
Sgpt. 27, 1913, 


\, _ Perrorsino bears can easily 
be taught to acquire the 
= tobacco habit, and once ac- 


» quired it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to eradicate it. Goats, 
too, take kindly to o cigar, 
and seem to enjoy the ex- 
rience. But it is worthy of 
note that neither dogs nor 
horses can be induced to touch tobacco in any 
ape or form. 
Oy maine and camels, on the other hand, aro 
passionately addicted to the weed, and can be 
‘nado to do almost anything under its influence, 

Tho driver carries a triangular picco of wood, 
which is pierced at one point like a cigar-holder. 
This is inserted in the beast’s mouth, the cigar 
being then lit, and pressed into the hole. 

The came’ .nmediately closes its eyes, and puffs 
away ¢ ough his mouth and nostrils till the cigar 
ir cntirely consumed. It seems to thoroughly 
enjoy the experience, and not only that, but the 
nicotine appears to exercise & stimulating and 
refreshing effect upon it, 60 that though ready, 
to all appearance te drop from fatigue before its 
smoke. it will plod on for many more miles after it. 
_———_—_— NY 


PUSTCABD brings free illustrated cata- 
logue with prices and sizes cf 


Riley's Billiard Tables 


cere taente; delivered free to 

eas) ments ; deliver 
y ratiway station in the United 
Prices from £37/6. 


>) . RILBY Ltd 
vo Talvet Wile Accrington. @ 


INCREASED. 
By Pea oal inten on, f0 pore 
height be “three months. 7 No 


for iculars to 
Professor Prowse, 16 North End 
Chambers, Croydon. 


penny stamps 


“ADAMSS:. 
FURNITURE POLISH, 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
FROM 2 TO 3 INCHES 


by wearinw our Parisian beight-increasing epparatus 
Only 2. 6d. complete with direction: s, Stare size of 
Louis. Sote Engtinh «gents The Hygienic Footw.ar 
Co, 4 Shrepscar Street, Leece. 


Just Published. 


MINING and 
MINING MACHINERY 


By SYDNEY F. WALKER, 
R M.E. 


2 aNey oe 

A popular account of the various 

meth of obtaining minerals und 

precious stones, etc., in all parts of 
the world. 

“* This book is written for the general reader, 
yet it is 20 f Uo: information, wiven in concise 
Jorm,as to make it a desirable book for the 
youth entering upon a study of mining.” 

—Fix.p, 


Price 1/- net. 


Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls and 
Booksellers ; or post paid from A. F. Sowter, 


17-18 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. for 1.3. 


SEE , 
THAT YY g 
SMILE! Be ey 
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could wash and mend his own clothes, and who 
could wash dishes and cook, we took him to be’a 
sailor.” 

“ And now ?” 

“Now we don’t know whether he is a sailor 
or the husband of a Suffragette.” 


“I wouLp be willing to work,” said Weary Willie 
“if I could get the sort of job I want.” 

“What would that job be?” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t mind calling out the stations 
on an Atlantic liner.” 


A CLEVER WOMAN. 

Wuat is a clever woman? Surely one who 

expresses her femininity, subtly but surely. 

ut the knowledge of how to do this is by no 
means given to every woman, especially in the 
highly important matter of dressing. 

What are you to do if you do not possess the 
dress senso? Why, write to Janet Gray, of the 
London Dairy Express. Her aarticles, which 
appear every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
are designed, first and foremost, to help her readers, 
and sho is willing to give individual attention to 
everyone who writes to her. 


2}- in the £ A 

Discount 

Cash with MERRY HEART of 
Order. 


GOES ALL THE DAY, A SAD ONE BUT A MILE—O.” 
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Fase teeth are to be had 
in all sorts of colours now- 
adays, from snow-white to 
jet-black. oH, 

You would not think there 
would be much sale for black 
falso teeth, but there is, 
Siam and tho East Indics ‘ 
take thousands of sets a year. They chew betel 
nut there, a habit which gradually gives tho 
tecth a black hue. They are as proud of black 
tecth there as a smoker is of a meerschaum he 
has coloured himself. They object to the patch- 
work effect of a row of black and white tecth. 

In many parts of Asiatic Russia the demand 
is for brown false teeth. But brown false tecth 
have a ready sale in England, too. Smokers’ 
tecth, as they are called, have a ready sale among 
men whoso tecth are permanently discoloured 
by tobacco, to avoid tho startling effect of a bright 
white tooth among brown ones. 

The northern countries of Europe gencrally 
buy short false tecth, whilo long and narrow oncs 
have a big sale in the Mediterrancan countries, 
the reason being simply that the natural tecth 
differ in this way. 


Pilisand Physic are no good for the Hump or the Blues. A good, jovial, 


OUR NEW 


r if \ Natural Tone Needies 
a at 
vi try. Every style is Illustrated, and full 
¢ detailed specifications of every model to 
47H) are given, Keenest rockhottom prices B/- Now. The balance according 
. and convenient Easy Monthly Payment payable in Nine monthly 
y Terms are quoted for each Machine, payments of 6/- if youare 
Bl-in the & Discount Cash with order, entirely satisfied and de- 
lighted with the machine 
LY / and records after full exam- 
YY \ \\ and trial in your own 
\ Wi 4 A\y AY \\Y A ome. Fullest approval allowed. 
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GRAVES 
GRAMOPHONES 


ficent 10in Disc 
Record Selections.206 


\\ Ge 10.6 RAVES «re. 
\ A / C7 


SHEFFIELD. 


ringing peal of laughter will put more heart and energy into you tlian all 
else. What can you have better than an hour with Harry Lauder, George 
Robey and others of the Great National Merriment-makers? No matter what 
your tastes may be the GRAVES GRAMOPHONE gives you exactly what you 
like and what you can appreciate: The Finest Bands and Orchestras, the Noblest 
Patriotic and Sacred Music, the Jests and Whimaicalities of the leading Joke-makers, 
andeverything that is clevating and amusing in Musical Art will capture and delight you. 


THE GRAVES GRAMOPHONE is our own exctusive design and ts Atted with all the tatest 
Improvements and most recent perfection. The CABINET is of handsome and original design, sotidiy built from 
finely marked Dark Oak, brilliantly polished, and embellished with tasteful Art Metal Panel. Cabioet dimensions: 


SEND FOR 
LIST OF 
RECORDS. 


IMPORTANT— 
AN 


jue of Disc Records. 
Selections. 
most varied and compicte!/ | 
Wepertoire of high-¢rade Records ever Mi 
published, Twenty of Ibirty Selections 4, 
ey your choice, for &/- (/¥ 


delivery if you are 


Owners should ‘ Y 
at once for our Cata-/) “i ‘ 
\e 


and delighted after examination & trial 
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“ 7 UIN HER LOVER." | 

Ths. ie an iti stant number of the Cerise 
Coloured One, for in it appears the first instalment 
of a new serial. This story, as in the case of all 
P.W. serials, is the result of months of careful work, 
and, like the playwright on the first night of his new 
play, I feel anxious to know your verdict. For, if 
you like it, then it is a good-story, but if you don’t 
like it, then it is not a good story—it is a failure. 

In my own humble opinion “ They Tried to Ruin 
Her Lover” is Mr. Malcolm Hincks’ finest piece of 
work, but I shall eagerly await your own comments 
on the story. - 

OU DON'T SUCCEED. 
you" vE neaothen opportunity of winning £1,000 
in this issue, and now that the Football scason is in 
full swing, and you have had an opportunity of 
judging the capabilities of the various teams from 
matches they have already played, your task 
should become easier week by weck. . 

Of one thing I can assure you, and that is, that 
even the winner will not be more delighted than 
your Editor, to discover that the £1,000 has been 
captured, 

‘ow fill in your coupon;; & few strokes of the 
pen and you may be provided for for life ! 
WIRING GOOD NEWS. a _ 

Lapres! Supposing you won our “ Middles 
prizo of £250. How would you telegraph the 
good news to your husband or sweethcart ? This 
was the question I specially put for the ladies to 
answer in a recent Sur-Prize Competition. 

Here are three of the prize-winning wires: 

“My ship, the P.W., with £250 in specie has 
arrived in port.” : 

“Gained First Prize. You can Share by saying 
‘I will’ at church.” 
and : 

“Found nest where goose lays golden eggs. 
Come and see.” 

HOW CAN PBRCY_ RETALIATE? 7 

Percy VERE LE VERE is o great Knut. His 
frionds,, however, will persist in grceting him in 
public with a sarcastic shout of, ‘“ What ho, 
Filbert !'’ ‘Percy wants an effective and crushing 
retort. We asked our readers in a Sur-Prize contest 
to give him onc. Stylographic Pens were offered 
for the best ten retorts. 

The following are three of them : 

“Oh, hallot I didn't know you. One can 
scarcoly see your face when your mouth is open!” 

“ Oh, you can pay your loan at some other time.” 
and : 

“Do you call me ‘ Filbert’ because I'm always 
expected to ‘Shell out’ ?” 

Splendid opportunities of winning prizes appear 
on page 362 
THE WAYWARD SON... 

‘Yo see their son foilow in his father’s footsteps 
is the ambition of a great mamy fathers, of whom 
ScHOOLMASTER is one. ‘‘ My son, an only one, is 
now sixteen. I have had him well-educated with 
the intention of making him a schoolmaster, the 
same as myeelf. It has always been my ambition 
to see him following my own profession, but that he 
steadily refuses todo. He has a very fertile imagina- 
tion, and says that he is determined to be a writer. 
He has already sold a number of stories to the local 
paper, and this has fired his ambition more than 
ever. But it is a great disappointment to me and 
my wife. You may perhaps be able to point out 
that a writer’s lot is not a happy one, while a 
schoolmaster’s is.”—— 

I am very sorry for you, ScHootmasTER, for I 
can well understand what it means to have one’s 
pet hopes dashed to the ground. But can’t you 
effect a compromise ? Your son can be a school- 
master and write in his spare time. He will have a 
certain income that way, whereas a writer’s income 
is always uncertain until he becomes known. 
H. G. Wells was a schoolmaster before he reached 
fame. It was his teaching which brought him bread 
and butter while he was winning a name, and I 
hope that your boy will be equally successful, 
“pw. A LA JAPANBSB. 

A S. kina writes: * Your novel arrangement 
of printing two pages sideways is certainly an 


advantage, but I think I might suggest a still further 
improvement. This is to make the present back 
of P.W. the front, in other words, to arrange the 
paper so that each consecutive page follows on the 
previous one backwards. Ask how many of your 
readers, when glancing through a paper, magazine, 
or book, unconsciously do so backwards. think 
that you would find the majority do.”—— 

Yes, A. S. Kina, many peepee do glance through 
& paper or magazine backwards. ‘The reason fcr 
this is that we are most of us right-handed. A 
left-handed man glances through a paper in a 
straight-forward fashion as it is printed. But no 
one would like to read the stories or articles 
backwards. Thank you, however, for suggesting 
it. I am only too giad to hear from any readers 
who have a suggestion to make about his favourite 
paper. 

“P.w."! SAVES A LIPE. 

L. B. lives in far-away New South Wales, and 
P.W. is one of his greatest friends and links with 
the “old country.” ‘Not only is it a friend,” 
ho writes, “ but if it hadn’t been for your paper I 
should not be writing to youto-day. A party of us 
were out after scrub cattle near a place called 
Boolgabilli, and I had to make a detour to cut them 
off. It was rather a dark night, and I was riding at 
topspeed. Imagine my feelings when I saw straight 
ahead of me something white in mid-air. I was just 
able to pull up before reaching it, and incidentally 
to save myself from what would have been certain 
injury and probably death. On dismounting I 
found that what had pulled me up was a copy of 
Pearson's Weekly fastened on the wire fence. If 
the paper hadn’t been there I should certainly 
have crashed into the fence.”’—— 

Well, that was a near squeak, L. B. The sto: 
well deserves the penknife 1 am sending you, whic 
should prove extremcly useful in Ausiralia, 


RIDING A TURTLE. 

Tue next Ictter comes from Mataya who lives 
in far-away Singapore. ‘ Will you kindly oblige 
this lonely exilo with an answer to the following ?” 
he asks. “I have had an argument with some 
friends regarding turtles. One man _ asserted 
that he had read some time ago an article in a 
magazine which described how a man had trained 
a huge turtle to allow him to ride on its back whilo 
in the water. He even asserted that he had seen 
a photograph of the feat. We all jecred at him, 
but to make it doubly certain I am writing to ask 
you to scttle the argument once and for all.""-—— 

Then I must agree with your friend, MaLaya, 
for it is quite true what he asserts. The feat 
was performed at one of the London music-halls 
about a year ago. Nor was that the first time. 
Over ten years ago Louis de Rougemont, to prove 
to the world some of his wild adventnros, rodc a 
turtle at tho london Hippodrome. 


WHY THE JUG SINGS. 

“T vAVE a singing jug,” writes HovsEwire. 
“It’s Pe an ordinary, plain jug to look at, but 
when I fill it with hot water it starts imitating 
Tetrazzini as well as the best singing kettlo in the 
house. Dozens of people have carefully examined 
it, but none have been able to tell me why it sings. 
I wish you could give me some explanation.” 

Tho oxplanation is really very simple and matter 
of fact, USEWITE. The glaze of most of the 
ordinary cheap jugs, are filled with minute globules 
of air, caused by the way they are made. When 
tho ing is filled with hot water these little bubbles 
expand and burst, making the singing noiso which 
has puzzled you. When all the tiny bub‘les are 
empty, the jug will scarcely make any noise at all. 


SHOULD TRAM-CONDUCTORS SALUTE? 

Herz is a little problom that has probably puzzled 
thousands of uniformed servants who aro not in 
the Army or Navy. It is raised by Conpvuctor, 
who writes: “I am a tram-conductor, and a short 
time ago I attended the funeral of a comrade 
together with about fifty others in uniform. When 
we lined up at the gates of the cemetery to Ict the 
bearers pass, some stood at attention and saluted, 
while others took off their caps. Which was tho 
correct thing to do?” —— 

There is no fixed rule, Conductor, so either way 
was correct. Ex-service men as a rule salute, 
though they are in civilian clothes. It is purely 
a matter of custom with postmen, tram-conductors, 
and other uniformed men, however, though I 
should sey that it is better to salute than to take 
one’s cap off. Somehow it .seems more natural 
for 9 man in uniform to salute on these occasions. 


WEEE ENDING 


Sept. 27. 1913. 


P.A.P. SPBCIAL DAYS. 

Tug holiday months have nearly gone, but it is 
not too late tosend away tothe country thousands of 
slum children who are still relying on your generus:: y 
for their holiday. Please do it now. We ha-s 
told you many, many times on this pago thet the 
sum of £8 2s. pays for a special day's outing for 
& party of 200 children with the necessary aticnd- 
ants, and that the day is named as the donor lik: s, 
If you would like to send a donation, and do not 
know anyone who is collecting £8 2s., do not let that 
stop your good intention. You cansend subscriptions 
to the on, Sec., F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Below is a list of 
special outings which have just been arranged : 

September 16th, P.S. “ Royal Sovereign” party ; 
September 16th, Almadorcliphy party ; September 
17th, Banykok day ; September 18th, Neweasile day ; 
September 19th, Zululand day ; September 22nd, 
Bobby Martin day. 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” Ho. 22. 


The First Prize of £250 bas veen awarted to: 
E BOWER, 5 Strathfillan Road, 
Edinburgh, for the “ Middlo”: 
“BLACK HAND '’'—" CHEAIM§Y DYED GLOVE.” 
The Second Prize of £50 has been awardedios 


SAMUEL ORR, 18 Donega: . . i 
pag eg Mt a ga:l St., Belfast, Ireiand, 


“UPSIDE DOWN "—" IP BEEHIVE—SCOOT.” 
The Third Prize of £10 has been awa! tor 


H. NORMAN SKEGGS, 162 Gsborne Rd.. Fur 
Gate, Essex, for the “ Middle”: re 
“LOVELY SUNSET'’—TOURISTS CAN'T INITIAL." 


The Fourth Prize of £10 nas been awarde:l tp: 


ARTHUR CHELL, 184 Bucknail New Rd., Hanic 
Stoke-on-Trent, for the “ Middle”: s 
“HENP, CKED MUSBAND'’—' SMUKES IM COALSUED,” 


The Fifth Prize of £10 hus been awarded tu; 


ERNEST BRIGHTON, A 
regrets creer 28 Crawford St., Bowling, 


“Lucky Loa '’—" coLLaRs WITHOUT STUDS.” 


100 PRIZES OF 10/- 


Ade, M., 18 Portland 8t., Birkenhead; 
66 Tiaidlvar Qa. One irkenhead; Aitken, John J., 


b, Wm. C, 
51 Wednesbury id., ‘alsal!; Pall, Albert, 3 Friargete, 
Preston, Lancs.; Bates, J. W., Harrow Cottage, Mal West 
Beil, F., 25 Wostfields Rd., King’s Evath, Birtoingia 
Tuos. Herbert, 3 Kurnest Villas, Crowle St., Muil; 
Wm., 1 Canterbury Rd., S 


a 
Sea-ombe, Cheshire; Breeze, 5. 
110 Talbot St., Nottingham; Brooks, Mrs A., 49 Rolle Pt, 
Exmouth; Brydon, J., 10 Afghaa St., riot, 
1,, 21 Horns Itd., Stroud los.; Carr, W. M.. 24 ree 
Eastbourne; Chipp3, Mrs. Emily, 2 Spring Gardens, West Cries, 
near Swansea; Clancy, A., J1 Upper Tootiog Parx M.cs, 


Rd., Aston, Birmingham; Limbleby, Mrs. G., 40 W: 
S 


Wembley, Middlesex; Downing, Geo. E., 28 § Ou 
Ramsgate, Kent; WVowsett, BF. J., 7 King’s R., 

. R., Chemistry Dept., The Universi ( 
Drew, Arthur, 168 Woods Lane, D 


Rd., Muswell Hill, N.; Graves, . Bey 1 
Hawkins, Chas. J, 1 ; 

C.A., Mance View, 34 Stock Lane, Ayleusbuer, Bu > 
Mancox, F., 234 Brunswick Rd., Valsall Tleatn, Wo Tei 


§ r, Joseph, 39 Winchester Ave., Leicester, 44 
Arthur M., 92 Charles Rd., Small Heath, Birte.ny . 
Cook Lid., 72 High > 


Frei ¥ ‘ 
652 Claude Rd., Choriton-cum-Hardy; Owen, J B49 (1! 


" Staten, 
Bourne &t., Dudley, Wercs.; Stevens, W., ae. ve 
Wet 


e age: | 
Theohald. E., Stapichurst, Kent; Thompson, W., 131 St. T. 
St., Ledywood, Birmingham; Tibbett, W. K., “ 
Northampton i Toley, A., 5 Summerlands Ave., 
._E., Fives, Holmfirth, Yorks.; Toyn, dee 22 
Terr., Whitby, Yorks.; Upton, Mrs. 71 Stafford &t., 4 


L, 2 A ; % 
Blike St., near Sutton Coldfields; Wari: 
i Fairfi pool; 
66 Scvern Rd., Weston-super-Mare; Weathe 


+ . Middlesbrough; Weaver, F., 
Sheffield; White, W., 3 Merton Villas, Rodborouzh, Str 
Whitehead. G 


Brighton. 


Mote.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whcse suggestion for a title is used. 
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A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISING OFFER. 


A £2 10/- GRAMOPHONE WITH SIX 
SPLENDID SELECTIONS FOR 25/- 


2/- Deposit only, and 2/- Monthly after receipt of Machine. 


TO ALL APPROVED CUSTOMERS. 


For SEVEN DAYS MORE Only. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the woll-known merchants of CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, havo 
made arrangements with one of the MOST CELEBRATED TALKING MACHINE MAKERS to supply ao 
LIMITED NUMBER of MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONES which havo hitherto been sold at 50/-, for the 
SPECIAL LOW ADVERTISING PRICE OF 26/e, together with 6 splondid Selections on British-made Disc 
Records, and, moreover, in order to place these splendid machines before the public so that they may become known 
and advertised throughout the kingdom, THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES will send theso handsome and well- 
built machines, PACKED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, upon first payment of 2/= to all approved customers. 

i Tbe balms of 23/- ney i paid Ly, instalments of 2/= per month, after receipt of the machine, relying upon 
rbli 1 rai —IIIIaaQOqqqqqon ee 
ay Desens Ee bee ag Ferching Beautiful large SOUND TRUMPET, tastefully decorated in art 
Although the price of 25/- for such splendid machinca The SOUND Kk. 
seems ridiculously low, we guarantee them to be EQUAL PRODUCER on this 
IN CONSSRUCTION AND TONE to any talking Machine isone of the 
machine costing £5 or more, as they are built on scientitic to make, ‘0 taining 
principles and are absolutely up-to-date, and contain therefrom sufficient 
every modern improvement. bears rae TER. 

As we are only placing a LIMITED NUMBER of FECT SELEC. 
these instruments before the public at this SPECIAL TIONS from the lar- 
BARCAIN PRICE, we advise you to sond In your order fl wiusiee lores 
NOW, and secure one at once. to the most delicate 

Fili up the Coupon below, and post it to us, together sound of the VocaL 
with a Postal Order for 2-, tho balance, 23/-, is payable Agrist’s Vorcx, 
by Easy Monthly Instalments of 2/- a month. 

A Handsome Present Is sent in addition, If full 
cash Is remitted. 

EVERY GRAMOPHONE is well packed in a box 
free, and insured, to any address in the United Kingdom. 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE to be 
to your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, or your money 
RE'TURNED in FULL. 

If the number of Gramophones wo have reserved for 
advertising is exhausted by the timo your order reaches 
us, we will refund your deposit in fuil. 


Sept. 27th, 1913. COUPON. 


1 T HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR 
DEALERS. Ladics’ ralis,¥Cdozen ; Men's Cups, 
s, Socks, 29 dosen, Dress 


Le Weleht, Write for Catal 
ngthe, 26 each. Fents jeht. jor Catalogue, 
i line's Stock Co., Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 
TS.—Save nearly 6%. bu: from Factory 
¢ ROOTRENTS WANTED. Writetertlatrpertioulars, 
Lvt.sh Bot Co. (54), Portland Square, B of 


A MARVELLOUS CALCULATOR !- Instan- 
teu and accurate ae re pa 
tion, percentage an reckoning. pee 
voaas ” Company (Dept. N.), 140 Gray’s inn Road 


peoh th 
46 @ MONBY WRITING SONGS.—We have 
1. Ud thousands of dollars to song writera—send me yone 
ocins or melodies, Acceptance guaranteed tf available 
st, most euccessful concern of the kind. We 
-n, advertise, secure cop; ht in your name and 
) per cent. If success! undreds of delighted 
i . Write to-day for Big Magazine, Beautifal Lilus- 
, ted Bock and examination of your work — ALL 
i NRE. Du - Co., 803 Dugdale Building, Wushing- 
to De. US . 
FILES CURED. fample tube free. Gives 
veciate reef, Theusanda of testimonials, Seven 
covs' tres treatment ¢ ffered to all eufferers. —Send two 
j-t iy stamps for postage to Lombio Depot L, 18 Wells 
> ost, Oxford Street, London, W. 
£2,000 STOCK.—Genuine sala Cycles, Tyres, 
"ss, ete, Sale lists. — Gerton’s, Wolverhampton. 
HUNDREDS CURBD.—Consumption, Chest 
T.-c-ses, Rheumatism, Gout, Ansn:ia, all weaknesses, 


r 


ristant retef, euccessful cures, Dr. Humiiton’s In- 
+ 1 .aneous Pile Cure, 29.—Gibb & Co., 198 Victoria 
lot, Middlesbrough, __ 
STAMPS.—Set 10 Argentine, free. fend postage.— 
iD +. 9 Crawford Street, Marvlebone, London, 


x 2IASIS POSITIVELY CURED. -No 
f «ev,--Uamilton, Marble Chambers, Woodhouse 
lene, Leeds, 

GLOSS YOUR COLLAR B!—Fasily done without 
tube by using “ REDFORKD'S ‘PIGTAIL’ BRAND.” 
>euple for prat-card.— FE. Redford’s, Liverpool, BE. 

U=EPUL ENOWLEDGE.-Une cannot hold 
en ‘sown in life’s battle if wexk, worn, or casily jaded, 
r dical attacks cf mocdiness, languor, des; oudency, 
i sression, and groundless fears mean nerve trou’ .les, 

* se so afflicted chould drop a Fost ( urd te:he Useful 


e book on this subject w ll be sent free of any 
clarse whatever, A Lttle knowledge saves mucii 
y-deine, 

FUN FOR SIXPENCB.—Ventrilojuist's Double 
‘Ti risit; fita roof of mouth, always invisible, astonishes 
+ od mystifies; sing like a canary, whine like a puppy, 
* 1 iautate birds and bevsts, 6d. exch. four for I -.— 
oi ney Benson (Dept. T) 239 Pentonville Rd..lendon.N, 


ERGUTIC SMART AGi: NTS WANTED 

Provate Xmae Cards, fiee samples; un-ivulled com- 
n.ss.on, delivery and workmanship.—Echo, 89 Alders- 
# Street, London, 


Hit woke witht lesson and specimen sunt free.—Slown- 


L etcel, direct 
f+. factory. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated 
i-t post free.—Sianley Cuthbert & Co., 76 Victoria 
Sot, Bristol. 

DTAMMERERS shouid write for particulars of a 
vabhie Home Cure to E. &. Barker, 360 Albert Koud, 
Avon. tirmingham, whocnred himself. Fees moderate, 

ve XURIANT GROWTH obtuined by using 
i ir,” the new discovery for Baldneas or Grey Huir. 
‘Tro package, 1-, from Jchn Adams (Dept. P.),7 Bell’s 
ttl, Bishops Storiford, Hert-. 

NERVOUS DISOR DEES.—Serd 7d. for «ample 
‘sand tterature of Albummozo ‘Tonic Food, the ident 
i. tosnl semedy for all nervous disorders ; rccommended 

* thousands of medical men.—Altmozo Food Co. 
‘Ih. W.,9tG eat Dover Street, London, &,E. 

PACE JOY is always experieuc-a the tooe 

s teen gently mansazcd with Peach-bloom, tiie 
fying skin focd that cleanses the pcres aud 


21 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Dear Sirs,—I wish to avail meee of your marvellous offer, and here- 
with enclose a deposit of 2/- for ONE OF YOUR GRAMOPHONES, AS 
ADVERTISED, for 25/, and promise to send you the balauce at 2'- per 
month by postal order, I also ote to advertise itamonyst my friends 
andrelatives. ‘Ihe machine to be sent to the address below. 


FULL NAME. ..cscsssccsvssnsconcascsarserscssonscveceaes 


ssearegeeenasocesersevensecsecssescosseauscs seeesssoceserceescssesenesesesessesesseasesees THE CABINET is handsomely m- !3 of Dark Oak, size 113-in 
by 1]}-in. Ly 6-in., beautifully POLISHED and EMUBEL. 
LISHED witha PRETTY DECORATIVE PANEL, 


reat Competition Sensation! 


£4,050 “csmonp speciats.” 


AS FOLLOWS— 


Lawyer’s Advice—A " Trial’ Solicited. 


£500—“ John Bull.”’ 

Grandmotherly Legislation— 
Marbles Abolished Next. 
£500—“‘ John Bull.” 
fs Dead Silence—Crank’s Ideal Sunday. 


Working Man—After Election—Nobody. 
£200- ‘John Bull.” 
Pirst Prize. £300—Your Favourite Paper. 


Backing Horses—Berth’s Death Sometimes. 
£300—“ Auswers.”’ 


£500—“‘ John Bull.” | wy Wife Wants—Merely Seven-Sevenths. 
Out of Fashion—Fitting Permitting Sitting. £250—“ Answers.”’ 


__ i) 
Short of Cash—Studying Eingisres's Rint A Sham—Advocate’s Eyes Moist. £250—“‘ Answers.” 


£500—“ John Bull.” | Confident—Confirmed Optimists. £250—“ Tit-Bits.”’ 


All the above winners were supplied at my ordinary rates—so why pay double the price for lines elsewhero ? 
I am the only solutionist who a written Moro than One £500 Winnor. =e : . 
I am the only solutionist who bas written first prize in “ JOHN BULL,” “ ANSWERS,” “ TIT-BITS,” and YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. Kindly noto 
that I have written Fivo £500 Winners and One £250 Winner during the last thirteon weeks. . . j 
I supply no free solutions—never in my career have I known a free solution win a prize. No duplicated rubbish, but value for money, and each solution 
guaranteed absolutely exclusive; that’s why I’m always winning First Prizes. : : , _ 
I can afford to supply my Winning Specials at Four for 1s. because THEY WIN, and I’m always drawing big sums in comnnission. 
If you wish to win a First. Prizo, send to mo and I’ll supply you with the best solution you can possibly obtain. 
TERMS :—“ OSMOND SPECIALS "—any competition—4@ for 1s.; @ per week, one month, 3s. Gd.; 13 weeks, 10s. Gd.; 15 per cent. com- 
mission on all wins over £1. Stamped and addressed envelope each week’s lines. 


HERBERT OSNMOND, Englaid’s Premier Wit, 17 Loughborough Rd., Brixton, London, S.VW. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Bete ee Ue re 


judges, and those lines which show no merit, or which have in any way contravened 
the rules of the competition, are put aside. The remainder are then again carefally 
read, and those showing the greatest amount of merit are placed before the Ecitor 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, TRY, TRY, TRY AGAIN !” 
THESE ARE THE PRIZES OFFERED FOR ‘‘ MIDDLES " 


“ea 
THIS WEEK 


FIFTH PRIZE 


0X 


AND ONE HUNDRED PRIZES OF 108. EACH 


The adjudication of the attempts in the ‘‘ Middles'’ competitions is carried out 
in such a way that the best lines must win. There is no element of chance. All 
the entry forms received undergo a preliminary examination by a staff of competent 


who, iu consultation with three responsible members of the staff, finally decides the 
order of merit. This system keeps a staff of judges continually employed. 

The method adopted is so thorough and ec: 
any meritorious line to be overlooked. The namesand addresses of the competitors 
are never taken into consideration, and no award is decided mia | on any one 
opinion. No pains are spared to insure the success of the really best 


austive that it is quite impossible for 


nes. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. | 

or phrases given opposite for ‘Middles.” Then 
construct a Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the | BAIL 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with any one of the ASSETS 
letters contained in the word or phrase you choose, and the second and third with any of | CUNNING 
the letters in the alphabet used either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take the| A HUSTLER | ORCHARD 
phrase “* WEDDING CEREMONIES.” Use, say, the letter “S" as the initial for the| poN’'T KNOW| TALL-TALK 
first word and, say, “F" and “L" for the second and third, and we get “SENTENCES | jai-Birb 


First of all, choose one of the words 


FOR LIFE.” 
we get “RICE CHEAP.” 


MAKE 


GROWING PAT 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


J. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
q@ill ba disqualified. 

2. Nemes and addresses must be written in ink {n the space provided. 
Typewriting and back lead pencil cannot be aco ‘pted. 


filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postal 
PE Siheapel stat eo tt in Bay reals addressed to the EDITOR, 
Prarson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


4. Mark your envelope “ Middles Wo. 85,’ in the top left-hand corner. 
6. Allattempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, September 30th, 


There entry forms, you may use one orboth, You may write 
two Tpiddlen won each. if you use twoentry formsa order 
for 1s. must be sent. 


‘ o enters must send a sixpenny postal 
ets ne P.O. must be made payable to 0. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 
an 


entey form. 


of £20 will be awarded 
sender of the “Middle” considered 

to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of {dea will be taken into cousideracton. If there are 
roore senders than one of a‘ Middle'’ thus selected by the adjudicators, 
the prize will be divided amongst allsuch senders. 


® Other prises wi!] be awarced by the adjudicators amongst those 
competitors whoee efforts show merit. 


10. The Editor will Scoeptinorssponsi bility: in regard to the loasor non- 
@elivery of any attempt submitted. 


11. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
ecmprtition, and te‘egrams will be ignored. 


1%. Tne published decision {8 final, and competitors may enter on 
ding 


this understam only. 
THE RESULT OF ‘‘MIDDLES" No. 8&2 


APPEARS ON PAGE 370. 


This Insarance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
‘of Great Britain or ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


27,000 iw { INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY 
CYCLING (For terms see 
below.) 


£100 AEROPLANE 


506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. 


This pe a pois goud fe yoy Parone] me claims i 
2,000 cach—not fur one only. £4 specially guarante 
- Ji “AND GUAK 
PORATION, LIMLIED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
EQ 06o legal representative of any person killed by 
8 passenyer train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post-office servantein 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the ) aper in which it is, with his, or her, usval signe 
|e foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so loug as 
the Cd cas is signed. 
legal representative of such ; erson injured, should death rosult 
from such sccident within three calondar mouths thereafter, 
of its occurrence. 
In the event ofa pcrson, not being a railway 
¢ | Core] illegsl act, having the current num! er of Pvar:on’s 
W cekly on him, or her, at the time of bemeg killed 


by THE OCEAN ACCIDEN ANTEE CORK 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

railway sortivg vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at th 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 

avd that motice of the accident be given within seven days 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nur engaged in an 

ly a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 


| 


**MIDDLES” 


JELLIED RELS , HOME PASTIMES 
LONG SERMONS, LADY-LIKE 
INTERESTING 
CRACKED MIRROR 
GIRL MESSENGERS 


* OPERA HOUSE | BUSY POSTMAN 
Or, using the same phrase “* WEDDING CEREMONIES,” we could use| OFF COLOUR| THREE WIVES | GOOD COMBINATION 


the letter “R™ as initial for our first word, and, say, “C" for the second word, and| NOT LIKELY | COMING EVENTS, SIMPLE AMERICANS 


FROM THESE worps, 


ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP | TOTTENHAM HOTSPURS 
MERE MAN WEDDING CEREMONIES 
OUR SAILORS MOTHERS’ MEETING 
MOTHER GOOSE AUTUMN MANEUVRES 
WISE PRECAUTION | UNNECESSARY LAGOL? 
BLACK BEETLES INTERVIEWING WINNERS 
PRACTICAL JOKE AMATEUR FOOTBALLERS 
LOURDES PILGRIMS ' DANGEROUS SITUATION 


seseveeceneeeses Cut ACTOSS Ere ...ccccccceecercceeees eeessus ipa sieahe san dd uw vlouweninerind 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 83. 
WORDS SELECTEN, 


8 5 eereeesosereee +> 
00+ -seeeeeoenes: 


“ MIDILES 


I agree to adide by the decision publiched in ‘ Pearson's Weekly” and t2 accept tt as fina!, and t eater only vb tues 
understanding, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed in * L’earson’s Weekly.” 


Signed seoveseceseccoresesvesenscosccsssscsessaceessassccessosenaes ssescoeassoacsscessocsee 


AGGPESS «00 .ceceeseeee 


[No. Of D.0....:ccceesee sores 


Pore eer erie Peer ee er eer ere err er reer 


fe You may send TWO “ Middies” on the above entry forin with a postal order for 6d.; 
if you use both the one above and the one below send 1/-. 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES” NO. 85. 


WORDS SELECTED, 


eee ee esses eenenescees eer eteeseeeeee - 


Signed sescercessesccccessecees 


_ LLL BLOB AOL AI ae ~ 


an aceutent to ony Carn in wick ie, or she, may b¢ traveling as 
a passcuger, the legal represe:.tativeo! the deceased will receive 
the sum of ON HUNDRED PUUNDS, whether tho coupon 
te sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to THs 
OcBaw ACCIDENT axD GuUARANTEB Corporation, Limitsp, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accideut while uctu- 
ally riding an ordinary cycle, provided that dcceased at the time 
of such accident had in bis, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written ink or pencil, on tho space 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 

hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, co long as the coupon is signed. 

One H ed Ponuds will be paid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyovo dying as the dircctand sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinudom bya 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs wi! twenty: 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shvll prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the time be on the aero) lane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its ocourrenve, 

The above conditions arc of tho essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit uf, and is subject to the 
Conditions of, the “Ocean A 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890, Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be sevn at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover ou more than oneCoupom 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

vers who have Suly_ paid & twelvemonths’ snb- 


Subsecri 
scription for FEARSON'S 
forwar 


Ee rm, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C., aud a certificate will be 
sent in exchange. 


Slgnatyre..vcccccsccscee. Pisasserasass aes oassousseseses 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, September 22nd, 1913, 
uotil midnight Mouday, September 29th, 1913. 


85 seerevonsceees «-eeeseeceascsees --erscecsccesecescos woeseeeeras ensvesensseescenssecaesttenssesseseaneseesreeeeeerBereneeseee ereenensen ares: teaesetenestesseees vet 
Seabees 


see-ee seeseeeeees ae eereecerreesee Pereeeryy eeeereetit ys ot) 


Cut across here ..........+5+ ST er rT rT 


“MIDELES 


dee epecenseeserceeeeees ers tensee-ereeessseeneninne  SHereeree 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's Weekly” and tu accept it as Jina’, and rf enter OnLy Ub Lad 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the conuitions printed tn ‘ Pearson's Weekly. 


[No. of P.O... 


Your Summer Holidas 


is tho 


Burglar’s Opportunity 


THEREFORE INSURE 
Against the Risks of 


BURGLARY, 
HOUSEBREAKING, 
LARCENY 

and THEFT with 


OCEAN 


Acoldent & Cuarantee Corporation Limited, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C- 


The 


“YOUR PUDDINGS ARE VERY NICE, DEAR!" 


said a newly-wedded husband to bis wife. | 


“T’'m glad you liko them," she replied, “but I 
must admit my goud cocking is the outcome of 
studying the recipes and following the goud ad\.ce 
given every month in 


HOME COOKERY 


NE 
SEPTE“BER NOW penny 


NUMBER SELLING 
Printed by the Finip & QUEEN (Horace Cox) Lan.. Bros’ 
Buildings, E.C , and Published by C. Antror Prarsos 
at Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Henrictta Street, Loudon, | 


eee wee we 


aya 


|] 8azmogs 


su 


3) 


£500-15]- » 3/- 


HOW IT WAS WON: 


Mr. S. R. Corsbie, of Norwich, read my advertisement in this periodical 
ist as YOU are reading it now; he saw how I had won BIG PRIZES for 
y clients, and resolved to try my “WINNING SPECIALS” himeelf. 
m July 16th, 1913, Mr. Corsbie sent me 3/- for two “WINNING 
VECLAL” efforts per weck for four weeks for “ANSWERS” SIMPLE'l'S 

. +1, 42, 48, and 44, The efforts for No. 41 failed to get a prize, the 
vts for No. 42 won 7/6, efforts for No. 43 a further 7/6, and the efforts I 
ut him for No. 44, which ineluded 


“REGISTERED LETTER— 
ROWTON HOUSE RARITY,” 


sca him the FIRST PRIZE of 


£500, 


king a GRAND TOTAL of 


£500 15/- 


A return of 333,800 per cent. on a nominal outlay of 3/-. 
MY CLIENTS ARE REAPING A RICH HARViST OF PRIZES. 
One client acknowledges five Prizes in successive weeks in “JOHN 
LL”; another client acknowledges winning every week with a monthly 
in “ANSWERS ” SIMPLETS; still another acknowledges winning 
x Prizes with one month’s subscription, including a 
FIRST PRIZE IN YOUR FAVOURITE CONTEST. 
MY RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE: 
9 FIRST PRIZES IN “ ANSWERS,” 
9 FIRST PRIZES IN “TIT-BITS,” 
6 FIRST PRIZES IN YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. 


. your efforts from THE Originator of the Competition Business, the man who gives 
icine Proof in the Advertisement of Winning Big Prizes FUR CLIENTS, and the one 
and only Record-holder of Big Wins. 


All Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERNS (Any Contest): 
“WINNING, SPECIALS" (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl/-; 4for 


16: & for 3.-, and stem ed address. 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2° Winning Specials " weekly, 5'-; 4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 
: 6 weekly, 10 -, and 4 stamped acdresseo envelopes. 
” Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. is percent. commission on all wins 


ccer LTin valve, 


?EARSON HELLIWELL, stectcra.tieminctan 


WON IN CORIPETITIONS 


Last wock were youa winner? If not, let it be your final loss. 
There is no excuse for failure when the great RAYMOND’S 
WORLD-FAMED EFFORI'S can be obtained FREE. Most 
solutionists dare not send out their efforts gratis. Need we ask 
why? Maurice Raymond, the famous journalist, allows you to 
TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! This entails enormous expense, 
but it proves RAYMOND’S HONESTY and his faith in the 
public as judges of what is expert work, There are no efforts 
a like RAYMOND’S. So write at once for RAYMOND’S 


Efforts for any competition, and his phenomenal list of testi- 
monials entitled : “‘ Raymond's Ladder of Success.” 


AVOID SOLUTIONISTS WHO REFUSE A FREE TEST. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


To Mr. M. RAYMOND (Dept. 9), 
Offices: 150 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me FREE TRIAL EFFORTS for .............00scscceeeeeeeuee 
and list of testimonials, entitled : “ Raymond’s Ladder of Success. 
evclose a stamped addressed envelope and agree to pay you 3s. in the £ 


if a prize results 


NAME 


OCR eea ene nenen ene enneneneeeneerensDeReneserenrEDrE REO ees es Hes ESE ENTER EHRET EO ES S45 HEE EES 


ADDRESS 55 scssssissacisssusiesvearatyeisastareceens nausea waeei 
AS (©, We," No. 927,913.) 


== 


FAIRGOOD WINNING EVERYWHERE 


PREMIER 
PRIZES 


IN THE LAST FEW DAYS. 


“TIT-BITS,” £75. August 30th. “ Intimates—Secrets Exchanged.” 
“ANSWERS” Premier Prize. “His only chance—Hooking her Eye.” 
YOUR bg de la PAPER, £50 (Second Prize), and Two £10 prizes 


Also BOTH Second and Third Prizes on September 6th, £25 and £10, and 
again Fourth Prize September 13th. 


“SUNDAY CHRONICLE,” £5 Prizes. “ Mortification—Follows Rival’s 
Triumph.” “ Assignation—Gratifies Amorous Individuals.” “ Regularity 
—Ensures Tranquil Lives.” 


“IDEAS,” £5 Prizes. “ Foreknowledge—Needs Great Acumen.” 
—Indicates Something Lacking.” 


“JOHN BULL” Premier Prizes. “ Irresistible—Boy—Stone—Tomcat.” 
“Beauty Spot—The Carver Annexes.” 


“Unsold 


All the above SUPPLIED BY ME to the Winners, following my Biz Wins a 
few weeks previously which included £500 for “ Austere—Dictator Ever,” and 
£300 for “ Backache—After Losing Sixpence.” 


As you know, for months past I have not beon advertising, and probably my 
clients now are not one-fourth the number of those of any other solutionist. 
This makes my record all the more splendid, and you will scarch a long time 
before finding another with such a fine list of winners. Not in one paper, nor in 
two papers, but in EVERY ONE of the six papers giving biy prizes. 


This is the commencement of a bumper season for my clients. 
order AT ONCE, and have a share. 


Ali solutions guaranteed unduplicated by the 
one and only Record Holder of Big Wins. 


TERMS FOR SOLUTIONS: 4 for 1/-.5 PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS 
(equal to my £500 and £300 winners), 2 for 1/-, 4 for 1 6, 8 for 3'=. Monthly 
Terms: 2 weekly, 323; 4 weekly, 5/63 6 weckly, 8-3 8 weekly, 10’ Enclose 
sufficient stpd. adds.; 10 per cent. comm. on prizes over £1. 


F. FAIRGCOD, 117 Kirkwood Road, Peckham. 


WITTY BITS 


Alpbabetica ly-arranzged donble-meaning words like ‘ Liabilitics—Lie Abilities’; 
“ine reases—Iin Creases’ (fat); ‘ Farthisgs—Tramp’s Far Things,’ evolved to 
help in carrent competitions, Invalualls to oimpetite s in suggesting Ideas 
for Solutious. Hundreds of Pounds have been won with its aid. No competitor 
can atford to be without ‘WITTY BiTS’; it is the only book of its kind, is 
crammed with witty words, hints, lirst prize-winning tips, things losing 
competitors know nothing about. 
96 pages post free, 1.2, Arith INVALUABLE SYSTEM for making your own 


FOOTBALL FORECASTS 


COMPLETE. 


Send 1/2 at once for the 96-page GOLDEN EDITION, and 1 will 
include FREE, 18 Brilliant Ideas for expressiny ‘MiQDLES,’ 
‘Simplets,’ ‘ Heads-or-Tails,’ etc. 


Send your 


ier 


oft, Royal Magazine ».” ia 


Prisons Prichard 


Now Selling, 4d. 


FREE SOLUTIONS 


&1,500 WON. 


Advertiser, whose efforts have met with phenomenal success 
of late, wishes to correspond with a few persons, and is 
prepared to send free of charge two exceptionally smart 
solutions for any current competition. 

Those preparcd to act honourably after result, send 
stamped addressed envelope for two solutions and particulars 
of recent successes. 


Address—R. HARTWELL, ‘‘ Cranbrook,’”’ Leytonstone, London. 


ee 


GRAVES CYCLES 


The GRAVES ‘Spced King’ Modele 
de Luxe is the last word in Cycle- 
building excellence, and it is out- 
side the resouroes of the Cycle in- 
dustry to produce anything better. 
Compare our specification with 
+ that of any other make of Cycle. 


We DELIVER tne Graves ‘Speed 
King Model de Luxe (Lady's or Gent's) 
fuaranteed exactly to speciGcation. Carriage 
Paid to all approved orders for 10/- Now. 
Balance in equal Monthly Payments afier 
delivery if you are entirely satisfied. The 
machine is fully guaranteed for Ten Years, 
and the fullest approval is allowed. If you 
are: any way disappointed simply return 
the machine to us cartiage forward. and we 
will smmed:ately refund your money in full 


SPECIFICATION: 


| REYNOLDS’ STEEL TUBING 

DUNLOP FIRST GRADE TYRES 
PHILLIPS YOKE @ HINGE 
STURMEV-ARCHER 


WILLIAMS CHAN WHEEL ® CRANKS 
HMOFFMANNS GYEEL BALLS 
DOVER GRIPS AND LEVER TIPS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
A Pust Card will bring our latest Catalogue 
of Cycles. exhibiting a full range of Ladies’ 
and Gent's Models, including ‘All-weather’ 
all-black and Tradesmen's Carrier Cycles 
with detailed specifications and full particu- 
lars of our convenient and equitable Easy 
Payment Terms. It costs you nothing to 
secure this interesting and practical book, 
and it will save you pounds. Write to-day. 


J.G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD 


GRAVES DEPENDABLE VALUES. 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


we LIVER the Graves Genuine Sheffield Cutlery Service compris- 
ing pieces without case, to all approved orders for 3/- Now, and the 
bala: a nine monthly payments of Bf. if you are entirely satisfied 
with the goods after full examination, 2% in the @ Cash Discount. 
THE KNIWBS are of well tempered genuine Sheffield Steel. fitted with 
Ivorette handles in perfect imitation of African Ivory. The Spoons and 
Forks are of Columbian Silver, a hard white metal indistinguishabie 
from sterling silver, Will last a lifetime and wear white all through. 
THE GRAVES RVICE COMPRISES: 
6 TABLE KNIVES 6 pesszat sens 1 SALY SPOON 
6 ras.e rorus 6 Tea SPOONS 1 SUGAR SPOON 
6 pessert Kuve 6 gee SPOONS 1 sueaR TONGS 
6 pesserT s 2 TABLE SPOONS 1 42m SPOON 
1 PR SHEAR STEEL CARVERS, CURVED BLADE IVOR!T. HANDLES 


WRITE FOR 


pe MMU f= 
a a 


GRAVES STYLISH 
COSTUMES. 


Every !ady should certainly send a post 
card for our bandsome display of sew 
and fashionable Costuwe Styles, charm- 
ingly iWastrated in colours. and including 
patterns of the most tasteful and becoming 
cloths for present wear. Our pictures 
show the exact styles of the garments 
and the patterns enable sou to judge the 
quality, appearance, and finish of the 
materials. Prices range from B1)- up to 
6O/., and we deliver any costume carriage 
paid to approved orders for B/- now, 
balance being payabi: equal monthly 
payments if you are en satished with 
the Fit. Quality, and Value after youhave 
tried the Costume on in your own home. 
If for any reason you are disappory.ted. 
will immediately return oioncy in full. 


You need have no hesitation in ordering 
from us, as quite apart from our postive 
guarantee of satisfaction, we ofter you 
the choice of the Gnest productions of 
the foremost Costume-designers in the 
country. It is entirely owing to our 
enormous trade that we are enabled to 
command the services of the cleverest 
artists whose hands and brains are con- 
stantly evolving handsome models which 
lead the way in grace and elegance, and 
are endowed with distinctive charm and 
Even our lowest-priced styles 


note of refinement which one is accustom- 
ed to look for ony in garments ufie:cd 
at much higher prices. 


SEND FOR PATTERNS. « 
You will be amply repaid for writing. and 
will be surprised to find how easy it 
is to dress in good taste if you avail 
yourself of our convenient Easy Payment 
Terms or 2/- in the & Cash Discount. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. Suerriecp 


STRONG BEDSTEADS 


In our beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, 

which we shall be pieased to send you on 

request. we show a splendid range of Metal 

and Wood Beis designed in taste- 

ful style, and com- 

structed through- 

out on sound, up- 

to-date = hygienic 

principles, Auy . 

Bedstead delivered 

carriage paid to 

approved orders for 

emall payment now 

Sibalence in equal 4 H 

monthly payments ABT TTT 8 

if you are entirety % i. ips] 

satisied with ap fML Vitis 

pearance. quality, 

and value. 2/- in 

the £ Discount if fat! cash is sent with order. 

enawae HYGIENIC BEDDING. 
fore purchasing Beddiug of any description, 

ou sheuld send for ow Bedding Cata- 

©. We warrant all our Bedding thoroughly 

clean and sterilised, and deliver any quantity 

carriage paid to approved orders on receipt of 

4 small payment now, and the halance in equal 

monthly payments if you are entirely satished, 


J. G. GRAVES Ltp. SHEFFIELD. 


GOOD CLOCKS. 


If you will write for our latest Illustrated 
Catalogue of Clocks, you will be surprised 
at the great variety and elegance of the devigas 
we show. This book displays 
Clocks of every description for 
all purposes: Dining Room, 
Drawing Room, Bedroom. Hall, 
and also fer Schovis, Hotels, 
ete. Each clock is a model 
of grace and beauty, and 
I, the remarkably handsome de- 
sigas in Marbles, Wouds. and 
Metals will be a revelation to 
those who have not previously 
seen our Clock Rook. A point 
to note i: all our timepieces 
are of undeniable quality and 
precise adjustment, which en- 
Sures true timekeeping and 
long esrvice. Any clock de- 
livered Carriage Paid to 
appreved oréers for smal! 
payment now, and the balance 
in equa! monthly payments if 
you are entirely satised after 
3 fall exammation. 2/- in the 

£ Cash Discount. Ask for Clock Book. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrb. SHEFFIELD. 


SOUND FOOTWEAR 


Has it ever occurred to you that you 
™@uch on your feetwear? If so, you should 
send a postcard to-day 

our handsomely 

Itustrated Album of 

High-grade Foot- 

wear for Men, Wo 


satisfaction In fit, wear 
and appesrance. This 
book will show you 
how youcan effectively 
curtail your boot bill 
We deliver our fou 
‘wear carriage paid to 
aperoved orders on 
Tecerpt of small pay- 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES 


can afford to neglect his appearance. 
an exceedingly clever man to overcome the manifold disadvantages of shabby attire. 
while to be poorly dressed when the convenience of the Graves system is considered. For 6/* down you 
can secure a well-made, well-fitting suit, and spread the balance over the next few months, 


WE DELIVER your Suit exactly to your 
measures, Carriage Paid to approved orders, for G/- 


4 with order. The balance to be completed in monthly 
ments of G/- if you are entirety satisfed with the 
Fit and Value of the Suit after you 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 
will bring you per return the Gnest display of cloth 
samples ever submitted at the price. and these cuttings 
from the cloth lengths which we are making up. will 
enable you to judge of the excellence of the materials 
we are uging and the undoubted superiority of design 
which characterises our cloths. and commands the 
approval of even the most fastidious customer. Possibly 
you may be predjudiced against reasonably priced cloth- 
ing o@ account of a supposed inferiority of design, but surely 
mo harm can be done by sending a postcard for patterns. 


Please say if Light or Dark Patterns are Preferred 


a \ 


Smartness of Dress as well as smartness of Brain is essential in the present day struggle for position. No one 
In business and society appearance means much, and it needs 


A Post Card 


it, Quality 


our full ras 


J. G. GRAVES LTD. 


Gold Engagement and Dress Rings skilfully set with Diamonds, Rubies, 
Emeralds, Sapphires, Pearle, and other precious stones of guaranteed 
quality. Fiegant Gold Brooches, Pendants. Bracelets, etc., all of chaste 
design and exquisite finish. also Necklets, Lockets, Seals, and Ladies’ and 
Gents.’ Watches, in large variety. This lovely jewellery is marked at 
the keenest competitive prices, and supplied to approved orders for 
small payment cow. and the balance in equal month!y payments 
if you are entirely satisfed, 2/- in the & Cash Discount. 


J. G. GRAVES LTD., SHEFFIELD. 


TWO-GUINEA SUITS, TO MEASURE. 


have tried it on in your own home. Money instantly 


NOW refunded in full f you are not 
IT WILL PAY YOU to look 
unusual clothing 


Send a postcard to-day and secure 
BB). and SW and including patterns of Tweeds, Oheviots, 
5 le ai including patterns 
Worsted Serges, Plain Black and Blue Vicunas, 
@nd a splendid line in hard-wearing Yor! tings. 


SHEFFIELD. 
GRAVES GOLD JEWELLERY OF ARTISTIC DESIGN. 


Fashions may come and go but Fine Gold Jewellery still retains its place in popular esteem. And if you would like to see some 
of the most beantiful examples of the Goldsmith's Art, you should send a postcard for our latest enlarged Catalogue, Charming 18-ct. 


*CLINCHER’ TYRES 
At CASH PRICES on EASY TERMS. 


0 

A 
We supply thia world-renowned mate oi Tyre ff 
at rock-bottom cash prices on Basy Tera 


Any frade of ‘Clincher’ Tyres 
to approved orders for smal! pay: 
order and the balance to be vo 
equal monthly paymen's if 4- 
satisfied after full examov 

home. All Tyres carry ihe 

Guarantee, 


The ‘Clincher P 
Tyre. Wired: 
as ordered, S. 
only. Price, Cov. 
11/8 2/3 Monin 


The ‘Clincher’ BT; 
Wired edge. Supplie:! 
{oliowing sizes: 26% 1/ <3 
Wh. 26516, 28214, 2d 

28 19 Price. Cover and Tue 
1a/A 28 Monthly, Beaded 
edge, 3d. extra. - 


The ‘Clincher’ A Won 
Roadster Cycle Tyre, wired or 
beaded edge as ordered, Sup- 
plied in the following sizes: 
2oxi8; 2th: 26214; 28 
£16; 26218; 28219 Price, 
Cover and Tube, 17/- 2/10 
Monthiy. 


Tho ‘Clincher’ Vacuua Gi. syed Tit q 
wired or beaded edge. as order. Ss 
in the same sizes as the A Won' Tyre. Dive § 
Cover and Tube. 18/-  3/- Muuthly. i 
f 
6 
sf 
‘ 
¢ 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE POST FREE 


Send post card to-day for our hands ¢ 
itustrated Catalogue of ‘Cincher’ Cycle « 
Motor Cycle Tyres, all of which we sure 

easy terms at cash prices. Prices fiv.o 7 


3. G@. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIEL> 


GRAVES HANDSO?E 
CHINA & GLASSWAT- 


It is not worth 


entirely satished, 

into this Nothing gives a meal a daiutier tov" 
the housewife greater credit than a b+ 
service of china ware. Odds and en! 
tood In themselves, completely spo 't 
of the most bountiful spread. In © 

’ Catalogue of Glass and China Ware + 
found the choicest and prettiest Doin 
Services one could wish to see. also f+ 
designs in Toilet and Trinket Sets, C: 
and a large variety of useful and orii' 
ware, all marked at keeuly compet: \« 5 
and delivered carriage paid to aprrov< 
for small payment now, and bala ¢ +) 
monthly payments if you are entirely ss + 
after examination in your own home. M 
back in full if you are disappointed. <i~ 
the £ Cash Discount. 


J. G@. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD 
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BESTS - 


